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by Frank Gruber 
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These New Writers Told||' 
Their Troubles 


1. One writer now working with Mr. 
Uzzell who hadn't sold a single story when 
he came to him for help, has, in the past 
four months, sold to AMERICAN, RED- 
BOOK, COLLEGE HUMOR, and 
ESQUIRE. 








2. Another has a story that was worked 
out under Mr. Uzzell’s direction in this 
year’s O’Henry Memorial Best Short Story 
collection. 





3. Another was awarded one of the ten 
$1,000 prizes offered in the recent READ- 
ER’S DIGEST article contest—to- which 
over 43,000 manuscripts were submitted. 





4. Another has just published her third 
novel, which is immediately a best-seller— 
her first two, on which Mr. Uzzell collab- 
orated also, were both Book-of-the-Month 
Club selections. 





5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. And others are making 
lesser achievements all the time—in the 
week before this ad was written students 
currently working with Mr. Uzzell sold to 
SATEVEPOST, COLLEGE HUMOR, ECO- 
NOMIC FORUM, NEW MASSES, RED- 
BOOK, THIS WEEK, and INLAND 
TOPICS—and one had a first novel ac- 
cepted and another saw his/ first sale (to 
SCRIBNER’S) reprinted in FICTION 
PARADE. 











Thomas H. Uzzell was for three years Fiction Editor of COLLIER’S, and two years 
Managing Editor of NATION’S BUSINESS. Is author of Narrative Technique, text- 
book on fiction writing published by Harcourt Brace and recently transcribed into 
Braille. Member of faculty New York University (currently conducting short story 
class and novel seminar Author of stories and articles in SATEVEPOST, SCRIB- 
NER’S, COLLIER’S, WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, etc. Editor Short Story Hits 
anthologies. You can get a cop; of his pamphlet How I Work With Writers by ad- 
dressing him at 342 Madison Avenue, New York City. (Or if your stories have been 
bouncing back from the editors regularly and you want to know in a hurry why and 
what to do about it, ship Mr. Uzzell one of the scripts with a five-dollar check or money 
order attached fo it. 
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The Forum 


A thousand thanks for the check, the prize, etc. 
The boys on the staff gave us quite a play. I’m 
inclosing a clipping. The announcement also went 
on several news broadcasts over WSB’s 50,000-watt 
station. I am certain everybody I know in Georgia 
has spoken, telephoned or written congratulations 
—even a swell note from Peggy. (Gaddis) 

Winning the contest has been a tremendous in- 
spiration. So far the feverish activity has produced 
more fever than action, but I am beginning to 
hope I may join those Olympian figures who can 
create their own worlds and the people in them, 
and control those people’s destinies. 

At any rate I’m going to redouble my efforts. 
Thanks to the WriTER’s Dicest for a great boost 
just when it was most needed. 

Wiirarp NEAL, 
Atlanta, Ga. 











The Atlanta Journal stated in its news story 
about First Prize Winner, Willard Neal: “He suc- 
ceeded Margaret Mitchell when she retired from 
work on the Atlanta Journal staff to write her 
novel. Neal received $150 as first prize and his 
story is now in the office of Liberty Magazine. 
The story “Blackmail” concerns an attempted ex- 
tortion plot against a film star and her husband’s 
ingeniousness in disposing of the enemy.” 





Sm: 

My husband brings home our mail from his 
office, and sometimes forgets to tell me about it. 
So yesterday, while we were having dinner, I asked 
casually, “Any mail today?” 

“Umm,” he said without particular interest, “a 
letter from Writer’s Dicest.” 

I said, “Excuse me, I’ll go get it.” And tossed 
back over my shoulder as I went, “I’ve probably 
won 195th prize and will have my name engraved 
on a certificate.” 

I found the letter, I brought it to the table, I 
opened it. I couldn’t believe it was real. I thought 
it was an advertising scheme, and that somewhere 
would be printed: ‘‘Isn’t this lovely? This is what 
one of the winners got. Wouldn’t you like one? 
Better luck next time.” But a frantic scanning of 
the letter assured me it was the genuine article. I 
yelped. We yelped together. I executed an Indian 
war dance around the table. 

Your check for a round hundred dollars is the 

money I have ever received for fiction. 
($13.40 for non-fiction to date.) It’s tremendously 
encouraging. 
Mrs. C. R. F. Smitu, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
School of Journalism, 
Louisiana State University. 
N. B.—I didn’t finish my dinner. 
N. B.—It was worth it. 





To enable you to give your stories 


Glamour! 
Romance! 


Tholl! 


— we now present you with an exten- 
sion of our Local Color and Pictur- 
esque Speech program—in a growing 
collection of vital and interesting data 
covering subjects that will fall within 
the scope of your stories. Prepared for 
permanent filing in either 5x8 card 
form or regular letter file, it is 
known as 


werent mst 


DATA 
FILE 


We cannot do justice to this new and com- 
prehensive work in the limited space of this 
advertisement. “Source” will be issued in 
sections—the first of which is now ready, 
and includes such subjects as 


THE THEATRE, 
FIRE FIGHTING, CITY & FOREST, 
RAILROADING, OIL FIELDS, 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. 


You can obtain all this and other valuable 
data in Section One for only fifty cents. 
Or for $2.50 you can subscribe for the first 
six sections of “Source’—to include all the 
above and five sections to follow. 

about Writer’s Source 


FREE Data File, we will send 


you free the “jacket” pages of Section One, 
giving also valuable data on a filing system 
for writers, and other interesting and in- 
structive articles. Just ask for it—a post 
card will do it. 


OTHER WIGHT HOUSE PUBLICATIONS: 


The SAID BOOK. All d 
classified, quick-indexe $ 50 
MURDER MANUAL. A handbook for mystery story 
writers. From motive and crime to solution and 
writing $2.00 
Plot, Clue and Time Chart—a practical method of 
mystery plotting; with ‘‘Mystery Markets’’...$ .50 
Local Color and Picturesque Speech Chap. Books: 
,» Sea and Navy. No. 2, Doctor, Nurse and 
Hospital. No. 3, Air Story. 
Twenty-five cents each—three for sixty-five cents. 


THE WIGHT HOUSE PRESS 


Box 381W, East San Diego, Calif. 


To tell you more fully 












































































Sells 19 Features 
In Six Months 


*T have sold, up to date, nineteen 
features to the Detroit Free Press 
and have been made their corre- 
spondent here,’”’ writes Mrs. Leonard 
Sanders of 218 Union St., Milford, 
Mich., on completing the N. I. A. 
course. Her skilful handling of fea- 
ture stories was the reason given by 
the editor for her appointment. Mrs. 
Sanders’ first feature was sold less 
than four months after she enrolled 
with N. I. A. 


Are Writers Born 
or made? 


Today most authorities agree that it is hard for a writer 
to succeed without practical training. But it is equally true 
that training means little unless backed by a natural apti- 
tude for writing. 

A surprisingly large number of people have this latent 
ability. ut few recognize it. Thousands with the “‘seeds 
of success’’ lack the confidence to start. Yet now it is easy 
to determine whether you are fitted to make writing pay. 

The N. I. A. free test tells you at once. Its purpose is 
to ferret out new recruits for the army of men and women 
earning a comfortable living by writing. 

These authors have not yet created “‘best sellers.” But 
their stories and articles fill the pages of America’s publi- 
cations. They regularly receive welcome checks for $25, 
$50 and $100 each. 





Let Experts Judge Your Chances 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers you free of 
charge its revealing Writing Aptitude Test. This is a 
standard analysis of your “‘instinct’’ for writing—your latent 
powers of concentration, imagination, logic, etc. It has 
nothing to do with your style of writing. It simply reveals 
whether or not you have the “‘germ”’ of writing in you. 
Successful, seasoned writers give a sincere opinion of your 
natural ability. Only those who pass this test are qualified 
to take the N. I. A. course of practical training. 

By this is meant the same kind of training behind_the 
literary triumph of so many newspaper men. fe is the New 
York Copy-Desk Method which teaches you to write by 
writing! You develop your own style instead of trying to 
copy model authors. 

In your own home you “cover” actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. You learn we the same 
editorial viewpoint you must meet later to make sales. 
Instead of rejection slips, you get friendly, shrewd advice 
to help you acquire the coveted “‘professional’’ touch. 

And it’s fun right from the start. In a matter of months 
you are ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of success. 


Mail the Coupon Now! 


But the first step is the Writing Aptitude Test. It takes 
a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the coupon to- 
day. Make the first move toward that most enjoyable and 

rofitable occupation—writing for publication! ewspaper 
nstitute of America, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 

tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, March. 


Miss. 
Mrs. READE CURES GC e dUE CONUS OCNICO EON CSCS SSeS 52 


r. 
Address 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call 
on you.) 7C617 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








Sir: 
Your letter, with the $75.00 check for third pr 


money in your recent contest, arrived here on g 
night when myself, my wife, and Hugh B. Cave, 
a pulpateer of more than passing renown, were 
sitting around in my parlor surrounded by Schlitz 
(not an advt.) in cans and an impenetrable gloom, 
We were bewailing the fact that, although | 
write reasonably well, I never make any money. 
Ain’t it hell? 
Rosert H. Hicerns, 
413 33rd Street, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
P. S.—I almost forgot to say thanks. 





Sr: 

My wife, being a practical person, says it’s true; 
but I’ve been going around pinching myself since 
your letter of January 19th arrived. Perhaps you 
can better understand my dazed condition when I 
tell you it was my first story that won twelfth prize 
in your contest... . thank you. 

Thank you, again, for the prize check. As to my 
future as a writer I hope my luck still holds, 


ERNEST RicHARDSON, 
534 S.E. 14th Ave. 
Portland, Oregon. 





Sir: 


My literary career has been abortive. I sold an 
article to a gentleman who was editing a magazine 
called Husbands, but Husbands died and was 
buried, I guess, since I never received my article 
or my check. 

Now, I find that I won 165th prize in your short 
short contest. Since I entered the contest, I have 
earned every bit of two and a half dollars for a 
magazine article (called Married Happiness) on 
why young ladies should not fall in love with 
gentlemen who have only love to offer them. If 
I have, indeed, won a prize, this is too much. Is 
this, dear Lord, success? 

Incidentally, I find your magazine very interest- 
ing, and also very helpful. Each succeeding edition 
seems more so. 

EvizasetH McNzat, 
Newark, Delaware. 





Sir: 

At the risk of repeating what you may have told 
your readers many times, let me point out the 
growing demand for brevity. The several “digests” 
which are enjoying a measure of current success 
take advantage of modern competitive conditions 
in reading. Not only is there too much reading 
matter, but reading itself must compete with 
movies and radio—to say nothing of cocktails and 
bridge. 

There is nothing especially new in the job of 
boiling ten thousand words down to one thousand, 
or four hundred, or fifty. When I was on Popular 
Mechanics (many years ago), it was common prac 
tice to spend half a day studying a long manv 
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a: aeanmens s. A 
ah CHOOSE TO WIN? 
ney. 
a If you wish to win a 500 mile race tomorrow, will you 
ch, Fla choose the car shown on the left or on the right? 
The answer seems obvious—but if you wish to sell a story tomorrow, will you 
study the stories in the current magazines or a story written in 1920 or earlier? 
$ true; Styles in stories change just as do styles in clothes or cars. The editor 
ah of a big magazine discards every story—no matter how much he paid for it— 
when I which has been in the portfolio for five years. He can’t afford to publish a story 
h prize which seems the least bit dated. Naturally, he doesn’t buy such stories. 
; to my Last year I sold stories for five out of six of the 
: writers who collaborated with me for more than three 
pA x months as well as for many others who simply sent in stories 
Dregon. for criticism. We made such an exceptional record because we 
concentrated on the requirements of the magazines buying now. 
Result—793 sales of stories, articles and novels to 160 different 
: magazines and book publishers, including a “first” sale every 
4 ten days for a new writer! 
ai Do you want to sellP If so, I'll help you. We won't 
wr short spend time on courses and exercises and textbooks containing old 
ye: models. I'll tell you current requirements of magazines to which 
oy you wish to sell. Help you plot your stories properly for these 
e with magazines and then help you write them right. We’ll work to 
ern. If get the breath of the life of today into them so that we can 
7 please the taste of editors living and buying now.. I’m not an 
nterest- old gray-beard; I didn’t know the editors who are dead and 
edition gone—but I do know the men and women who buy or reject 
a your stories now—and I can help you write for them. 
lawatte. Send me a manuscript. The fee—$3 for short shorts up to 2000 words; 
$5 for 2000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000 — will be 
refunded if the story is salable as it reaches me. If it isn’t salable, I’ll tell you 
ve told Z otal ae : 
ut the why. If it has possibilities, I’ll show you how to revise it to make it salable! 
— A three cent stamp will bring you — free — my popular booklet on story 
ditions writing — SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS. A new edition is just out. 
reading Write for yours now. 
. with 
ils and 
a LURTON BLASSINGAME 
yusand, Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score of Literary, 
> pular Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 
n prat- Ten East 43rd Street New York City 
manu 
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script, in order finally to produce a hundred words 
on the subject. I make this point to try to over- 
come the belief of the average writing man that 
he must produce so many words to receive so many 
cents. That condition is in change. It is harder— 
much harder—for the editor to compile 32 pages 
of good digest material than 96 pages plus cover 
of run-of-mail stuff. When that circumstance is 
fully appreciated by publishers, free-lance digesters 
will get theirs. 

Maybe it was Theodore Roosevelt who once 
postscripted a friend, “If I had time I’d write you 
a shorter letter.” As I see the modern trend, if a 
fellow gets $20 for an intelligent 2,000-word ar- 
ticle, he should get, let’s say, $22 for putting the 
same information into 500 words. Maybe not yet; 
but soon. 

Take it from me, and whoever happens to agree 
with me, we can write till we’re overcome with gas, 
and the more we write the less they’ll read. Ex- 
cept Garet Garrett, of course; he can make ten 
thousand words seem as a paragraph in the eve- 





ning. Yours fraternally 
Paut H. Wooprurr, 
Editor, Manufacturers News. 
Sir 


“Let Us Sing” is a monthly syndicated column. 
I do not buy poems but furnish medium for print- 
ed expression for good work. 

Poems are reprinted from this column often. 
It is also printed in leaflet form which circulates 


MUST YOU SAY YES TO — 


Are you a “hunt and peck” typist? 
Do you waste valuable time at the typewriter? 


Do you spend hard-earned dollars having others 
type your manuscripts? 


But— 


YOU CAN BE A TOUCH TYPIST IN ONE DAY! 


The revolutionary Tuchertu System does the 
trick, How? You spend one hour on the 
Tuchertu Type-Rite device. Then go to any 
standard typewriter. You will be typing ac- 
curately, with correct form and fingering, and 
without looking at the keyboard ! 


There’s no hocus-pocus in our system. Sound 
psychological principles have been combined 
in the construction of this amazingly simple 
and inexpensive device. Leading educators and 
business men have hailed Tuchertu for what 
it is—a startlingly efficient aid to the person 
who desires to typewrite well. 








Order your Tuchertu Device today. 
Price: One dollar. 
Money back guarantee! 


Dept. W 


THE TUCHERTU COMPANY, Inc. 


Suite 2121 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 
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about 5000 copies per issue. Aim—best in modem 
poetry. Such well known poets as Ben Musser 
Etta Murfrey, Rosa Myra Phillips, Lucia Tret 
contribute. 

Best length for poems sent—24 lines or les; 
typewritten; one poem per page; three or mor 
should be sent for consideration ; enclose self-ad. 
dressed, stamped envelope. Poems which have ap. 
peared elsewhere ineligible. Selection based on; 
Quality foremost, originality and significance, Sex 





taboo. Poems, not the name, count always. 
HELEN M. Satrrros, 
General Delivery, Brazil, Indiana, 
Sir: 


Early in March the Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend, Ind., will launch a new house organ, 
tentatively called Haul-Age, devoted to articles on 
trucks and trucking problems in which Studebaker 
vehicles play a prominent part. 

The new publication will have an introductory 
circulation of 60,000 copies. It will be in two 
colors, 8% x 11 in size, and edited by Frederick 
O. Schubert, also in charge of Studebaker’s other 
magazine, The Wheel, now reaching more than 
300,000 readers here and abroad. 

The needs of the new publication, according to 
Mr. Schubert, can be summarized as the unusual, 
the something different, the well-illustrated fact 
yarn that has a Studebaker truck as the “hero.” 
About 750 words for the average story is long 
enough to tell hard-headed truck buyers what 
Studebaker trucks can and are doing. Articles 
will be accepted if they can make the prospective 
buyer see a solution to his own trucking problems 
in the experience of others with Studebaker equip- 
ment. 

Payment of one cent a word and up, plus extra 
payment for photographs, will be made upon at- 
cepttance. Haut-Ace. 





Sir: 

The Rodale Publications, Inc., will bring out 
within the next 45 days a new detective story 
magazine. It is to be the small size of the digest 
magazines and will consist of 128 pages. We are 
desirous of receiving manuscripts of interesting de 
tective stories of any type. We would not like to 
receive any that are too long, that is, the novelette 
length. 

As to payment, we have not yet decided, but 
will base our payment on the quality of the manu 





script. J. I. Ropate, 
Rodale Publications, Inc., 
Emaus, Pa. 
Sir: 


This is only an expression of thanks for you 
remarkable service in reply to my wire re 6 
the Lightner Publishing Corporation. Believe yo 
me, in spite of considerable experience with sr 
ice organizations, I’ve never received s0 quick, #9 
thorough, and so courteous a response to my 
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An Open Letter 


To all writers: 


We need more authors! Our agency is expanding; markets are increasing. We know of 
no better way to supply the ever-growing demands of editors than to hand-pick those we 
think capable of going places with their writing and training them ourselves. 


We have decided upon a contest as the best method of securing this talent. The contest 
is to be in effect during the months of March and April, ending April 30, 1937. All ma- 
terial submitted to us during this period will be judged and the six most promising writers 
chosen. These six writers will receive, without charge, an intensive, personal collaboration 
course under the supervision of Cashel Pomeroy, our Editorial Director. Mr. Pomeroy will 
work with these authors for a three months’ period step by step from the first rough outline 
to the completed story. These collaboration courses are not for sale; it would prove too 
costly to undertake the work on a large scale. We feel, however, that it would be well worth 
our while to develop six authors who show promise, at our own expense. 


To those of you who are familiar with Mr. Pomeroy's criticisms and reports, | need not 
say more. To those unfamiliar with his work, | can only say that in his eighteen years as 
editor of Young's Magazine, Mr. Pomeroy recognized and was responsible for the making 
of more selling American writers today than perhaps any other single individual. 


You may submit, for this contest, any kind of fiction you wish except juvenile. Length does 
not matter nor does it matter whether you send in one manuscript or ten, short stories or 
books, so long as we can see what kind of work you are capable of doing. All material 
must be submitted to us under our regular agency terms for marketing and criticism. If 
your work is good enough to be sold immediately, so much the better. We only ask our 
usual 1094, commission and your fee is refunded to you. But even if the material is not 
marketable, so long as you show ability and promise, we want the chance to develop that 
ability. Articles and other material submitted to us will be handled in the usual manner. 


The contest is open to all writers who have not made more than three fiction sales during 
the past year. If you have never sold, we are particularly anxious to see your work. This 
offers six writers an opportunity to start a successful literary career. The six winners will 
be notified shortly after the contest closes. Manuscripts will be reported on in the order 
received. Send us your best stories today! 


Sincerely yours, 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 
J. S. Leigh 





Rates for marketing and criticism: $1.00 for manuscripts up to 2,000 words, 50c per thousand thereafter. 
Novelettes and Books: 20-30,000 words, $10.00. 30-40,000 words, $15.00. 40-60,000 words, $20.00. Over 
8,000 words, $25.00. Poems, 50c each. Your fee refunded from our 10% commission upon sale. We 
charge no fees after making five sales for you. No charge for revised scripts. Editorial Rewriting available 
on worthwhile material on a percentage basis; details on request. 


Write for full information. Send for our FREE market news bulletins. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


Lit Agent: 
307 Fifth Avenue Se New York, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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For Quicker, Easier 





WORD REFERENCE 


. . . use this new kind of dictionary, the most 
helpful reference work ever offered to authors! 
Gives you full meaning of each word in one 
definition. No need to look up two or three 
words to get a complete understanding of 
ONE when you consult... 


o%WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


THE MODERN AUTHORITY 


. defines every word so that its use and 
meaning can be understood instantly. More 
than 100,000 words and phrases defined; 
3,000 illustrations; large, clear type. 
COLLEGE EDITION, 

1280 PAGES......... $3.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDI- 
TION, 1540 PAGES, $5.00 

At all booksellers 
and stationers 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Winston Bldg. Phila., Pa. 






















cuET , MAGIC PLOTKEY 


solve your plotting problem forever. Writer’s sensational 
new miracle plotfinder. Highest professional endorsement. 
Only $5.00 complete to any address. Money-back guaran- 
tee. ORDER IT NOW. Free information. 


JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS 


Box D, Eagle Rock, California 











RADIO WRITING 


you owe it to yourself as a writer, as well as 
to the free lance fraternity, to protect the 
good name of writers with radio continuity edi- 
tors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are three books we sell on a 10-day 
100% money-back guarantee that will help you 
write and sell radio scripts. There are over 
700 radio stations buying radio continuity from 
free lance writers at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 


Be Pe Mn cc ovcceccdvecosceses $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erokking...cccccccccccces $2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE THEM 

by Peter Dixon .......0.+: ecccccce cGb0O 


1936 RADIO LOG BOOK ......ccseescccsees cl BE 
Names, addresses of all radio stations 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER’S DIGEST - - Cincinnati, Ohio 











queries before. Your Chicago agent satisfied my 
curiosity by telephone. 

The firm had approached me as a possible editor 
for its magazines. I happened to have a pretty 
good job out here in the sticks as it was, and ] 
had no desire to go into Chicago to work for an 
outfit that might fold. Lightner proved, as you 
said, to be entirely reliable ; but I’m staying in the 
sticks—it’s cheaper, and I despise Chicago. 

ARLEN Marsu, Oregon, Ill. 

If you need spot information on any phase of 
the publishing business, and you are a Diczst sub. 
scriber, just wire us your inquiry and we will wire 
back the answer collect. We make no charge for 
the wires or phone calls we may have to make to 
get you this information. Wire only for informa 
tion that is genuinely important to you.—Ep. 





Sir: 

I feel sure that you will be interested to know 
that Sweetheart Stories has announced its second 
$1500.00 Prize Contest for amateur writers. The 
rules appear in the issue of the magazine now on 
the stands. 

Our first Amateur Writers’ Contest was so suc- 
cessful in bringing forth new talent that we hope 
you will encourage your young writers to enter 
this second contest and help make it an even 
greater success. 

The prize stories of the first contest are already 
appearing in current issues of Sweetheart Stories, 
and I would suggest that future contestants study 
them carefully before entering their work. Sev- 
eral Dicest readers were among the winners. 

Heien MacVicue, 
Sweetheart Stories, 
143 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 





WHO, Des Moines, has a new Sunday sustain 
ing program called the “WHO Playhouse,” in 
which 30-minute dramas are produced under di- 
rection of Donald Thompson. The station pays 
$10.00 for each manuscript selected for produc- 
tion and all players are paid performers. WHO 
has a record of using only paid talent on all pro 
grams originating in the station, whether com: 
mercial or sustaining, the only exception being in 
the case of public service programs. 

First play used was written by Tom Duncan, 
formerly of Chautauqua. Second was by Sid. Le 
vine, Drake U. student, and the third to be used 
was written by Robert Blaylock, a stock actor— 
From Variety. 





McClure Newspaper Syndicate are now at 15 
West Street, New York City. 





Sir: 

We wish to advise your readers that we are i 
the market for a series of editorial paragraphs, 
short articles with human interest appeal, fact 
articles in brief pertinent to science, politics, sports, 
arts, theatre, radio, etc. Some humor will be used. 

Rate on acceptance, from one-half cent pe 
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word, depending on material. Report within a 





week. 
G. Rosert Crawrorp, Editor, 
National Features Syndicate, 
Box 44, Saugatuck, Mich. 
Sr: 


Are you interested in obtaining truth in the news 
you read? If so, here’s your chance! 

Current Press Alliance, organized recently under 
the laws of the State of Illinois, is a nation-wide 
non-profit cooperative association of readers and 
writers who not only demand truth in the news but 
propose to get it. 

For By-Laws and details, address: 

LucrLLteE CULLERTON, 
Current Press Alliance, Inc., 
188 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Sir: 

My attention has been called to an item in the 
January issue of another magazine, stating that 
manuscripts addressed to The Lone Ranger Maga- 
une have been returned to senders marked “out of 
business.” 

For your information and that of your readers, 
The Lone Ranger Magazine is NOT out of busi- 
ness, nor has there been any question of the 
magazine going out of business, at any time. 

Since the original notice appeared, regarding the 
publication of this magazine, I have been receiving 
manuscripts every day. 

Only three or four shorts can be used per issue. 

SAMUEL BIERMAN, 
125 E. 46th St. 
New York City. 
Sr: 

A year and a half ago, this department began 
an official publication for the Ohio National Guard 
and Naval Militia. 

In the last issue we used our first piece of 
fiction. 

We are now in the market for some more fiction 
and would appreciate your inserting the following 
m your next issue: 

The Ohio Guardsmen, State House, Columbus, 
Ohio. Issued bi-monthly. Official publication of 
the Ohio National Guard and Naval Militia. Short 
stones based on military experience up to 2000 
words. One-half cent per word on acceptance. 

Earu J. FrsHer, 
Major, AGD., Editor. 





Sr: 

We are very interested in securing the aid of 
several talented young designers, capable of de- 
_s Christmas greeting cards for specific busi- 
ess, 

_ We will gladly pay $5 up for an accepted greet- 
ing card design, suitable for a gasoline station, a 
"re shop, a baker, an insurance man, a_book- 








I Want STORIES! 


Beginners! Send me your work. I have 
scores of special markets. Editors read the 
manuscripts I recommend. Break in now 
during the biggest publishing boom in many 
years. 

Professionals! I can raise your word rate, 
help you reach better magazines. 

All manuscripts are handled promptly and 
personally. Reports are made within a week. 
Checks for sales are mailed same day they 
are received. Try this quick, expert service 
today ! 

DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 

SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your _ talents. 
Can you really write?—or should you give 
up trying? For nearly a score of years I 
have been writing and selling to magazines, 
newspapers and 
syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 
now I am helping 
others — showing 
beginning writers 
how to avoid the 
pitfalls that result 
in frustration and 
despair — how to 
take the short cuts 
thatlead toliterary 
fame and fortune. 

I CAN HELP 
YOU! Send me 
your stories, books, plays. I will read them 
for their sales possibilities. If they can be 
sold I’ll sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly 
and honestly what is wrong. Ill show you 
clearly and completely what you must do to 
make them salable. 

LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. I claim only 
experience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 
My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. My 
work is done under 





CHEK-Chart Method 


All stories submitted to 
the ACME LITERARY 
AGENCY are criticized by 
the exclusive, copyrighted 
CHEK-Chart Method. Each 
of the 15 vital story ele- 
ments is examined separate- 
ly, and set forth on the 
HEK-Chart to show you 
at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
our story. Nothing is neg- 
ected, nothing overlooked. 
A detailed SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY REPORT advises 
you with regard to changes 
and improvements. 

Clear, competent. PER- 
SONAL help! 














A GREAT JOB 


“"You_did a great job on 


-bac ar- “The Eight - Inning Mar- 
popsetegge ba k gu vel.”” You told the story 
antee. I help you exactly as I tried to tell it, 


only I had the yarn choke: 
with superfluity. You took 
all this out, made it more 
compact, stronger and 
smoother. Besides, I tried 
to tell the story before 

began. You tell it as you 


hundreds of eager 
markets for good go alone. Lastiy. your cot. 
. ing the lead three thousan 
stories. Rgeted — words | plunges one print 
into. the story and he is 
your wore today! carried along to the climax 
A copy of myvalu- | and end at high speed. get- 
“ ting all the facts as he goes, 
able booklet, How thus nullifying the need of 
to Sell What You a lengthy lead. I am more 
Write” 1 & than pleased with your ex- 

rite”, wi e 

mailed upon re- 
quest. It’s Free. 


pert help. 
Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


EDGAR H. CASE 
ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


North Carolina 
Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA. 


or refund your fee. 
This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
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WritTeEr’s DicEst 





AMANUENSIS 


MSS. accurately and promptly typed; minor corrections 
in grammar, spelling and punctuation; one carbon and 
extra end pages. 40c per thousand. Hammermill Bond 


used. 
L. MABEL HEYWOOD 
803 E. Kingsley St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 














Sensational Values in Writer’s Stationery Supplies: 


28 Ib. —— gt skersy 35 9 gl ana 25 9x12, $1. > dad 25 
6x9 25 6lex9le, 80c; 50 and 50 No. 1, boc. 
Combin ation A Aesortment: °F Kratt ‘mnvelopes, 12 Sacks above 


se + Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.50; 500 sheets 16 Ib., 


Franconia Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.45; 5U0 sheets 16 Ib., $1.15. 
Merit Rag Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 lb., $2.00. 
Copy Paper: White Manifold for carbon copies. 500 sheets 75c. 
Carbon Paper: 25 sheets, 45c; 50 sheets, 75c; 100 sheets, $1.35. 
Typewriter Ribbons: (State Machine) Each 50c: 3 for $1.25. 
Sensational Values in PRINTED Stationery: 


wa Ee nage 20 ib. Franconia P ge 100 size 819x11, $1.25; 
250 for $2.25. " ar 514x812, 85c; 250 for $1.70. 


20 Ib. morte Bond: size 81x11, §}- 50; 250 for $2.75. 
100 size 512x812, $:. So: va de re 


Printed 28 Ib. Kraft Envelope 25 12%, wie's ag 
upper corner, and 25 Oxi2, y ll mobeen nay 7 AR 
tered, $2.25; 25 1928294 and 25 6x9, $1.75; ® No. ee 
and 25 No. 10, $1 
ADD 10% to all prices if you live West of Rockies 


We PAY POSTAGE AND SHIP IMMEDIATELY. Complete price 
list stationery combination assortments, printing and samples, free. 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP 


41 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 








The 1937 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








“HOW TO REVISE YOUR OWN POEMS” 


($1.25) 
by ANNE HAMILTON 
The only book of its kind on the market! 


pttosiog, practical solutions to poets’ problems. Tax 
in Calif. Postage prepaid. Order from the author: 


6413 West Sixth, Los Angeles, Calif. 
| 





mean sales. 


IF YOU GET 
HELP — GET 
RESULTS > 





SEND US 


Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als — we seli them 
or tell you why! 











Do You Sell Your Stories? 


YOU TOO can increase your markets or start selling! Intelligent directed efforts—not luck— 

Very often the difference between rejection and an editor’s check is 80 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. 
ment, or market treatment, may be all that is needed to make a manuscript immediately salable. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
assistance, criticism, and 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
write for detailed circular. We know we can help you sell! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 
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dealer, etc. 

The design does not have to be fully sketched, 
that is, carefully drawn and inked for the ep. 
graver, but the “idea” will count. If the proper 
verse accompanies the layout, so much the better, 
and will be paid for extra. 

Sketches should be mailed to me personally, and 
I will reply promptly. 

SaRADA Murty, 
Allen Printing Co., 
528 E. Michigan Ave. 
Lansing, Mich. 





Sir: 
We publish a monthly bulletin which is dip 
tributed to our 3000 members and sympathizers. 
From time to time, we buy interesting articles, 
essays, short stories, and poetry. This material 
ought to deal with some Italian or Italian-Amen- 
can question. We do not pay very much, but 
promptly. 
Your readers may be interested in sending in 
their manuscripts for our consideration. 
ITALIAN LITERARY LEAGUE, 
45 West 45th St. 
New York City. 


Sir: 

Having concluded its fourth successful first 
novel competition with the publication last fall of 
“The Old Ashburn Place,” by Margaret Flint, 
Dodd, Mead and Company announce a new award 
of $10,000.00, offered jointly by themselves and 
Redbook Magazine, for the best first novel sub 
mitted before December Ist of 1937. American 
and Canadian authors are eligible. Previous con- 
tests were won by Martha Ostenso for “Wild 
Geese ;’ Mateel Howe Farnham for “Rebellion;” 
L. M. Alexander for “Candy.” 

Scripts to be over 50,000 words. Sponsors get 
option on the winner’s next two books. Full par 
ticulars may be obtained by writing to Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

R. T. Bono. 





Falmouth House, No. 12, Monument Square, 
Portland, Maine, is a new book publishing hous 
now at work building up a list of good fiction 





A suggestion as to plot, characterization, develop- 


for placement and 
The fee is very low. 


revision 


Send us your manuscripts, or 
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authors. They have representatives of their own 
calling on the book trade, and also sell through 
jobbers. If you have a fiction book on hand that’s 
good, you might query the Editor giving the 
length and a 200-word synopsis. Shorter lengths 
preferred. 





Sir: 

I am interested in obtaining some short stories 
suitable for readers of a horse publication, such 
as are used in Turf and Sport Digest. I want 
about four thousand words and illustrations, if 
possible, to cost not over $50.00 each. 

I will pay upon acceptance and would like to 
have some immediately. 

J. H. Ransom, Publisher, 
Turf and Tanbark, 
103 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Modern Romances is always open to new writers. 
No first person magazine offers them a heartier 
welcome. If you have a real life story you be- 
lieve is interesting, send it in. It will be given a 
careful and sympathetic reading as soon as possi- 
ble after we have received it. If we find it avail- 
able you will be paid at once. Tell your story so 
that it will stir and challenge the moral sensibility 
of thinking people. Read Modern Romances regu- 
larly in order to become familiar with the type 
of true stories we are buying. Watch the magazine 
for announcements of frequent big money contests 
in which everybody who submits a true life story 
has an equal opportunity to win part of the large 
cash award. 

Stories may be any length up to 10,000 words. 
Our book length true stories are 18,000 words 
long. Our serials should be written in three or 
four installments ; 6500 to 8000 words in each ; the 
breaks must be strong. 

You may write a short as short as 1200 words. 
True Letters pays a flat price of $10.00 to con- 
tributors. 

_ Thank you very much for all your past courte- 
sits in the Wrirer’s Dicest, which gives excellent 
service to both publishers and writers. 
HELEN J. Day, Editor, 
Modern Romances, 
149 Madison Ave., New York. 





Sir: 

No. 15 in your list of winners of the short 
short story contest is JOHN ENGLISH. 

John English is a pseudonym I assumed for the 
Purposes of this contest. My own writing has 
been in the field of foreign affairs, for the most 
Part, and the pen-name merely shows my feeling 
of uncertainty in the fictional field. 

I was for six years the United Press corre- 
spondent in Moscow (which explains the Moscow 

ground of my winning story) ; authored ‘“Mos- 
tow Carrousel” (Knopf); edited “Six Soviet 
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THEY KEEP 
ON SELLING 


S. S. W. students win sales—and contests. 
Metteau Miles, whose first sale was to THIS 
WEEK, has just sold two air stories. His sales 
have already brought him 10 times his invest- 
ment in the course. Albert Sandborgh, who 
received $100 for a story written as a course 
assignment, has just earned $65 more —2 
more sales. We have sold a short short 
written as part of the course, for Jim Brady, 
of California. Two other students, who 
recently completed the work, appear in top 
notch love pulp magazines. And _ several 
S.S.W. students hoes won prizes in the latest 
WRITER'S DIGEST Contest. 

Have YOU ever sold a story? If you 
haven't, you can. You don't need genius or a 
college education. You need only the tricks 
that are selling stories for other writers— 
tricks we've been teaching them. They are 
simple workaday shortcuts for beginning and 
selling authors alike, from a practicing author 
who ios sold 2,000 stories, 32 books and a 
couple of movies, and who has just obtained 
a lucrative moving picture writing contract 
— JACK WOODFORD, AUTHOR OF 
TRIAL AND ERROR, that famous book on 
writing and selling which has been a winner 
for the past four years and is now in its sixth 
edition. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is based 
upon TRIAL AND ERROR; it teaches you 
how to put into practice those tricks that 
helped Woodford become one of the most 
ars published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 

Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 

To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a 
month of our work on your satisfaction. The course 
should take you three months to complete. In addition, 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information, TRIAL AND 
ERROR goes to you free with the course; if you 
already have the book, we make a special allowance. 
Coupon below brings you details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING M 
| East 44th Street 
New York, New York 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 
EEN crsa's-cosnccuesk@sicas vane yuicstesneueseesesscabech Geena 
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Wrirter’s Dicest 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 





ayear. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


Volume 17 


MARCH, 1937 No. 4 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in alli 
manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Rewriting to Sell 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 





26 POG ...65.25: 
How I Sell a Story a Week... by Frank Gruber........... 13 
New York Market Notes...... by Harriet A. Bradfield.... 19 
Boston Market Letter 


Reading for Writers 
The Writing World 
Greeting Card Ideas 
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Contents 
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ONE SCRIPT! 


One script starts you selling! Past per- 
formances prove this statement. I can show 
you results because I take on only the better 
grade of manuscript. I prefer a script that 
is immediately salable, but I’m willing to 
WORK WITH YOU on any “not quite” 
manuscript to get it ready for marketing. 

All my work is PERSONAL. I have no 
“critics” or “readers” to work on your script. 
Mine is a one man service. I stand behind 
every bit of work coming from this office. 
I see to it that your script is technically per- 
fect for markets. 

Send me a script or two with the regular 
reading fee of one dollar for each 5000 words 
of manuscript. Ill let you have a fast re- 
port—by AIR MAIL! No additional servic- 
ing unless you can make money! 

All manuscripts accepted for INSURED 
MARKETING must sell! If the script fails 
to sell, I REFUND IN FULL all marketing 
fees you have paid me! 


Send mail to: 
Editorial office 
BOX 33, STATION E, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mail addressed to me at UPLAND, INDIANA, will also 
reach me. Send your mail to the most convenient address. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Literary Broker 














“Contemporary Poets 
of Dorrance” 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Founded in 1923, Contemporary Poets now num- 
ber 170 distinctive volumes and this Series is 
augmented constantly by the inclusion of suitable 
verse collections. These are actually published, not 
merely printed. Many titles are the work of capable 
beginners; others from the pens of already widely 
recognized poets, as Stanley Brooks, Ben Field, 
Mary Ellis Robins, Edna Davis Romig, Antoinette 
Scudder, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Faith Van 
Valkenburgh Vilas. New writers are particularly 
welcome, and merit is more important than “‘school.” 

The Boston Transcript says, ‘“‘Dorrance has been 
offering a helping hand to the many rising poets of 
the present day who are striving to publish their 
work independent of that modern imposition whi 
regards the author’s school as the first measure 
ment of his ability. Readers of the past, volumes 
in this Series will recall the breadth of its scope 
and its liberal ideals.’’ 

Submit your own book-length verse MS to & 
House of friendly editors, able artists, punctual 
printers and book sales channels. Write first, 
you prefer, about your work. 


We are also General Book Publishers. 


Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 
Dept. WD., Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Plays” (Houghton-Mifflin) ; edited “We Cover the 
World,” which is being brought out by Harcourt- 
Brace in April; and am at work on an autobio- 
gaphy, “Foreign Assignment,” which I have al- 
ready sold. My political stuff has appeared in 
Cosmopolitan, Harpers, Scribners, Current History, 
American Mercury, etc. 
Eucenge Lyons, New York. 

Valued Subscriber, Eugene Lyons, is one of a 
number of big names that competed in the Dicrest 
contest, some of which won prizes; and others 
placed far under lesser knowns. In the Dicest’s 
contest only the story counted—the name meant 
nothing. Feeling that they didn’t wish to preju- 
dice the judges in their favor, a number of well 
known writers used pen names when submitting to 
the Dicest’s contest. Of these, some later gave 
pemission to run their real names in the prize 
list. For such genuine fairness to all concerned, 
Wnaiter’s Dicest and its contest judges are deeply 
grateful.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Sun Publications, 529 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illi- 
nois, is in the market for jokes, skits, anecdotes, 
picture ideas and humorous miscellany under 600 
words for use in Lulu, a humor-variety quarterly 
now preparing to put out its fourth issue. 

Payment at the present time is at the rate of 
50c each for jokes and filler items, and $1.00 each 
for acceptable picture ideas, and one cent per word 
for skits and longer material. 

Light verse is also used and rates on such ma- 
terial vary according to the space in which it is 
used, 


Payment is on acceptance and while we realize 
that rates are low at the present time, they will be 
increased as circulation warrants. 

A. J. GonTiEr, Jr., 
529 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

This firm issues 10 Story Book, Girl Parade, and 

Lulu; all newsstand spice books. 





In Florida for a winter vacation were a number 
of Standard’s workers including Ned L. Pines, Leo 
Margulies, and Marcus A. Goldsmith. Joseph 
Nathan Kane, whose “Famous First Facts” con- 
tinues to keep him out of the shoe business was 
along and also George Bruce. Miss Charlotte Lane, 
after a leave of absence, is back at the same desk. 
She's Leo Margulies’ secretary. Frank Gruber’s 
pulp character, Oliver Quade, the Human Ency- 

ia got under way in Thrilling Detective. J. 
Dunn married his agent, Loyola Sanford. 
Donald Wandrei sold his second story to Esquire. 
Steve Fisher landed two yarns with Liberty. Ditto 
for Ted Tinsley who is about to become a father. 
A. Kline is now in New York agenting, and 
continuing with his own writing. Remember “Jan 
of the Jungle?” Syl MacDowell joined the grow- 
ng crew of writers who have bought trailers. He is 
Muising the country with his wife, and picking up 








‘opy for his novelets. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each script up to 
6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 words o1 
fraction of 3000 thereafter; maximum of $6.00, in- 
cluding novels—the only service fee you pay. IH 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years 
of continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 
leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 

No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 
® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services, 
® Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 








Have You Seen the 


HUMANITOME 


A New Kind of Thesaurus 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man 
and his life in every detail. 2200 uniquely 
complete lists and 90 schemes. An invalu- 
able aid to all who use the English language. 
A reference book which should be in every- 
one’s library. 416—7x9'%2 pages, bound in 
buckram. Indexed. Postcard addressed to 
Dept. D will bring details and free chart. 
Price $5, at bookstores, or postpaid, insured, 
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“Will it pay me to employ SUC@SBSSFUL 


an agent?’’ 
PROFESSIONAL; 
You have probably asked your- 
self that question more than once. Employ And Recommend 
Suppose you could get the answer LENWHEGER 


from a successful professional who 
is making his living at writing — 
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Three successful writers tell you here what they would Hi 
answer were you to ask them whether it pays to work with me. 
They, and the many other professionals I represent, wouldn't 
be giving me their entire output year after year unless I were 
getting them better results than they could obtain alone. That's 
simple common sense. 


l 
KAREN COOKSON, Middleton, Conn.—“‘In the tte D 
Mr. Lenniger’s helpful criticisms , 
encouragement kept me going. And then, after my first few 
sales, he refused to let me get into a rut. He insisted that! } 
GROW as a writer. I would have been content with ono f 96 stor 
two markets—Mr. Lenniger sold my work to nine, He ¢ 7 
tained increased rates for me, cover publicity, and foreign anes, 
resales—in short, he’s done all the things that make a writer B 
a professional rather than an amateur.” ut 1 
a 
JOHN A. SAXON, Los Angeles, Calif.— 
“Five years ago, I 
lost my grip. I couldn’t sell. Lenniger 
told me what the trouble was and as soon 
as I believed it . . . he began to sell about 
all I could write. Three novelettes and 
two short stories in March issues, three 
on the cover, are the answer. 1 write 
stories; Lenniger sells them. We get 
along swell.”’ 








JOHN A. SAXON 


WILLIAM F. BRAGG, Ten Sleep, Wyo.—‘‘Writing in the didn’t 

heart of the Big Horn Mountains, | 
have of course no chance to contact New York editors. Sin make th 
Lenniger began rendering me this valuable penta mat 
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kets have taken a big jump and his encouragement been a ing or il 

WILLIAM F. BRAGG real inspiration.”’ n! 
only on 
writing 


LEADING AGENCY HELP WILL PAY YOU, TOO had to : 


IF YOU’RE A BEGINNER seriously anxious to make your writing pay, For 
I'll honestly appraise your work and recom twe ‘ 
mend your salable scripts to editors requesting such copy. If you nty | 
scripts are unsalable, I’ll tell you exactly why—and give you constructive I contin: 
revision and replot suggestions in line with active market requiremenis gan to 5 
if they can be made salable. If your work shows no promise, I'll git : 
you the unvarnished truth. Until we sell $1,000.00 worth of you stories, 
manuscripts there is a nominal charge for my help. This fee is $2.00 on bought ‘ 
manuscripts to 2000 words, and 75c per thousand if longer. Books: rejected 
25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words re 
$22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. Commissions: 10% on Ameria) } One ¢ 
15% on foreign sales. the dete. 
IF YOU’RE A PROFESSIONAL or a writer who sells occasionally, Tl Black M 
handle your work on straight comm of stor} 
sion if you’ve sold $1,000 worth of fiction within the last year; if youve nes 
sold $500.00 worth in last year, you’re entitled to 50% reduction Detectiv 
above reading fee rates. : ing Dete 
If you’re anxious to sell, send me a manuscript today. Or write for fret 
booklet and market letter, listing current editorial needs. 
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How I Sell A Story A Week 


By FRANK GRUBER 


URING 1936 I wrote 64 short stories 

and novelettes and sold 55; in 1935 

I sold 41 stories of 43 written. These 
9 stories were sold to 29 different maga- 
zines. 

But my record for 1934 was not so good. 
My notebook shows that I wrote 32 stories 
in 1934 and sold exactly four of them...a 
sales average of about 12%! 

The reason for my transformation from 
412% author to a 90% one was solely eco- 
nomic. I couldn’t afford to sell only twelve 
percent of my fiction output. I didn’t like 
it, my wife didn’t like it and my landlord 
didn’t. So came the day when I had to 
make the great decision . . . to give up writ- 
ing or increase my sales average. There was 
oily one choice. I’d fooled around with 
wniting too long to give it up so—I simply 
had to sell more or quit the job I loved. 

For years I’d been reading fifteen to 
twenty pulp paper magazines every month. 
I continued to read them but now I also be- 
gan to study them. I began to analyze the 
stories, tried to determine why the editor 
bought such and such a story and why he 
tejected mine. 

One of the first things I learned was that 
the detective magazines were not alike—that 
Black Mask wasn’t using at all the same type 
of stories as 10 Detective Aces and that Dime 
Uetective was entirely different from Thrill- 
ing Detective, 


I studied the authors in the magazines, 
too, and I learned that while most of them 
used basically the same plots, the treatment 
of the different authors was individual. I 
came to learn that I could begin reading a 
story by Author Smart and feel tolerably 
sure of reading a fine story. I’d know that 
there’d be something original in the story, 
perhaps a new theme, a new trick or per- 
haps something in the writing style. Smart 
would try his darndest to keep his hero- 
detective from being tapped on the head by 
the villain and if he did have to pull his 
bane of all detective stories he’d at least 
strive to make it sound fresher than usual 
. .. by an unusually vivid description of the 
hero’s sensations as he sank into uncon- 
sciousness. 

Out of all this studying of the true pulp 
writers’ textbooks—the actual magazines 
themselves—I evolved a plan; a two-fold 
plan. One part had to do with the writing 
of the stories and the other with selling them. 

The plan for selling the stories is simple 
enough. It’s merely the business of slanting 
stories for specific markets. A professional 
pulp writer can sell to any pulp magazine if 
he'll sincerely try to hit the particular maga- 
zine’s requirements. I’ve proved that to my- 
self over and over. I deliberately picked 
my magazines and sold to them. Sometimes 
with the first submission and sometimes on 
the second, third or fourth. Editors have 
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no other consideration as to the rejection or 
acceptance of a story than the actual story 
itself. 

I’m sure my editor friends will bear me 
out in this. After I got the Captain John 
Vedders series started in Operator 5 I 
wanted to get another series character in 
The Spider. I worked out three different 
characters and wrote three complete stories 
around them. But the editor didn’t like 
them. I tried a fourth time ... and got my 
Douglas March series going. 

I wanted to sell to Shadow. I submitted 
a story a week for four weeks and had them 
promptly rejected. But I sold the fifth. 

Rumor had it that a certain editor was 
closed to offerings because he had a small 
group that supplied him with all the copy 
he could use. I liked his magazine and 
wanted to appear in it. I studied the re- 
quirements and finally submitted a single 
story. It was bought immediately ... So 
I'll argue with any writer who says that 
Editor So-and-so won’t buy from him. 

My own plan for writing stories is more 
complicated than my sales plan of persist- 
ent slanting. It may take some time to 
master, but it can be done, by almost any- 
one, I’m sure. Space doesn’t permit touch- 
ing on more than one type of story so I’m 
going to confine this article to the detective 
story. I’ve had more success in it than in 
the western, mystery or sport field and I feel 
freer therefore, to write about it. 

After telling above that no two detective 
magazines follow exactly the same kind of 
story treatment, the following statement may 
come as a mild shock. 

I use a plot formula in writing detective 
stories. 

I adhere to this formula closely in all my 
detective story writing. I believe the for- 
mula can be used in writing a story for Dime 
Detective, as well as for Thrilling Detective, 
Shadow or 10 Detective Aces. I believe, 
too, that the formula can be fitted to practi- 
cally every published pulp detective story 
. . - the better ones at least. Try it yourself. 
Pick out two or three of the best stories in 
any particular detective magazine—or any 
two or three detective magazines. Check 
the stories with this formula and it will con- 
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form to 80 percent of them. 

I didn’t work out this formula at one sit. 
ting. At first there were only six points in 
it, but I kept adding to it until now there 
are 11... and in this final form I’ve used 
the formula for a year. 


The formula in its skeleton form is simply 
this: 
Theme 
. Colorful hero 
. Clever or ruthless villain 
Different murder method 
Colorful or different setting 
Motive 
Clue 
. Action and menace 
Trick 
. Thrilling climax 
. Emotion 


PSPS NDoskoONe 


Each of these 11 points needs amplifica- 
tion to be clearly understood. 

Theme is properly the starting point in 
working out a story. It’s always the hardest 
thing for me to get and once I do get it the 
plot comes easier. In writing a story, I take 
up one point after another and in a given 
time can usually work the complete story. 

Do you have trouble plotting? So do I. 
I have never in my writing career had more 
than two plots ahead of the one on which! 
was working and usually I just work from 
story to story. When I finish a story I start 
on another—from scratch. 

Sometimes I don’t even know for what 
magazine I want to write a story. I begin 
by worrying about the theme. I sit down 
in an easy chair for an hour’s concen 
tration and the hour’s concentration always 
results in the same thing. . . . I fall asleep. 
On awakening I start concentrating agalm 
... and again fall asleep. 

Finally comes the time when I must 
write a story. Lord. I’ve written on almost 
every conceivable theme! Is there another 
I haven’t known of? 

I go into my theme incubator. It’s not 
a machine; it’s merely the books, mage 
zines and encyclopedias around my apart 
ment. These are available to every wml 
and in my opinion as necessary a5 Mf 
typewriter and clean, white paper. 
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I don’t have a great many books or maga- 
zines but each was carefully chosen. There 
is a book on astrology, numerology, magic, 
history, mythology and the Bible—which was 
a splendid investment. I get Digest maga- 
anes (Readers’, Writers’, and Magazine), 
acouple of mechanics and science magazines. 
And Time. 

The encyclopedia is my main source of 
theme ideas. It is the inspiration for my 
Human Encyclopedia series as well as num- 
erous other stories. 


I had occasion one day to look up Numis- 
matism in the encyclopedia and became so 
interested in the subject I got a couple of 
books on it from the library. Altogether 
I've spent perhaps eight or ten hours reading 
on Numismatism. My knowledge of the 
subject is only superficial—but it’s earned 
me several hundreds of dollars. 


Here’s how this theme business works. 
Reading about the coins of ancient China 
I learned that actual coins did not come into 
being until about 250 B.C. In the time of 
Lao Tze (500 B.C.) the Chinese used mini- 
ature knives and husbandry implements as 
a medium of exchange. That bit of infor- 
mation gave me a plot which I later sold 
to Wu Fang. The story was a modern one, 
laid in San Francisco with several people 
trying to get the “coin of Lao Tze.” Every- 
one was looking for a round coin and over- 
looked the genuine one which was in plain 
sight throughout the story. One of the 
characters even peeled an apple with it. 
The hero finally learned the truth and the 
story came to an end. 

From Chinese coins I went to those 
of Ancient Rome. The silver denarius was 
the common silver coin during the reign of 
Tiberius and I got to wondering just how 
much money Judas received for betraying 
Christ. I learned to my amazement that the 
denarius was the equivalent of 11 cents in 
modern American money. So Judas received 
the equivalent of $3.40. I turned to the 
Bible and found some disagreement as to 
what Judas did with these thirty pieces of 
illver. One of the apostles said he bought 
4tope with the money and hanged himself, 
another said he was stricken with remorse 
and took the money to the temple of the 
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priests and threw it on the floor. 

Could it not have been then, that one of 
the coins fell into a crack and was not re- 
covered, then later when Titus destroyed the 
city, the coin was buried deep in the ground? 

Out of this I finally worked the story, 
“Coin of Judas”, later published in Dime 
Mystery. This is a modern story and begins 
with an Armenian coming to a young col- 
lector with a Tiberian silver denarius which 
he claimed to have found in excavations 
near the site of ancient Jerusalem. I never 
actually say in the story that this is one of 
the thirty pieces of silver, but I bring out 
that the moment the hero touches the coin 
he feels an overpowering sense of evil and 
an inclination to deceive and betray. 


Rogers Terril phoned one day saying he 
had to have a short to fill a spot in The 
Spider going to press the next day. Not an 
idea in my head .. . but the Reader’s Digest 
came in that morning with an article on 
the used car racket. I worked out a plot 
from it in less than ten minutes and Rogers 
liked it well enough to buy the story. 


Another article in the Reader’s Digest 
about a valley in Mexico where the -inhabi- 
tants were all blind was the inspiration for 
a story sold to Operator 5. 


I always read the digest of the scientific 
discoveries in Time. Here I found brief men- 
tion of the super-sensitive explosive, which 
could be detonated by a fly lighting on it. 
From this I worked out a story for Thrilling 
Detective. 


I like the picturesque and bizarre in stories 
and a great many of mine are based on 
mythical, legendary or historical objects, to 
wit: “The Scimitar of Hassan,” and “The 
Golden Chalice.” 


The phobias of the human brain have 
been touched on only lightly in pulp fic- 
tion and it is my opinion that here are the 
future plots that are “different.” The New 
York newspapers have been having quite 
a bit in them of a victim of agorophobia, a 
man who cannot cross a certain invisible 
line. The mystery story plot that immediately 
presents itself is the quandary of the hero 
whose sweetheart or wife who is across the 
line, and to whose rescue he should go. 
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Claustrophobia is far more prevalent than 
the average person suspects. You undoubt- 
edly know people who become nervous and 
restless the minute they enter a small room. 
Magnified the phobia has excellent story pos- 
sibilities. 

In Harry Stephen Keeler’s novel, The 
Spectacles of Dr. Cagliostro, the author de- 
votes chapters to victims of various phobias. 


When I was about nineteen or twenty, I 
hung around with a “gang” in Chicago. The 
biggest and toughest member, an amateur 
boxer of considerable ability was deathly 
afraid of insects and when we went in 
swimming we made things miserable for this 
fellow by hunting for bugs and beetles and 
throwing them on his semi-nude body. He 
actually went into hysterics one time when 
one of the fellows approached him with a 
tiny grass snake. 

The second essential of the detective story : 
A Colorful Hero. I give a great deal of 
thought to the lead character of every detec- 
tive story I write. I seldom use a private 
dick, but as the police detective has been 
in considerable vogue lately I’ve used him 
on a number of occasions. But every time, 
I’ve tried to make him colorful and just 
a bit different from the ordinary police 
detective. I give him special qualities, make 
him a crack shot with a gun, unusually clever 
or hardboiled or I give him some special 
physical qualities. Sometimes I make him 
an ex-prizefighter or wrestler or give him 
some queer hobby or special interest; but 
whatever the quality or trait, it plays some 
part in the story. 

I really prefer a private individual, how- 
ever, such as Douglas March, the soldier of 
fortune who is the hero of a series in The 
Spider or Oliver Quade, the Human Ency- 
clopedia, who appears in Thrilling Detective, 
or Johnny Higgins, the sheetwriter, who 
made his bow in Pocket Detective. Of all 
my characters my favorite has always been 
the Human Encyclopedia. 

3. Clever or ruthless villian. Inasmuch as 
my heroes are always outstanding characters 
it is hardly fair to pit them against ordinary 
crooks or killers. In pulp fiction the odds 
should always be against the hero; if the 
villian has no organization to throw against 
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the lone hero I endow him with extroardi- 
nary cunning or ruthlessness so that when 
the hero finally triumphs his victory is all 
the more satisfying. 


4. Colorful or different setting. I think 
the setting is one of the most important 
things in detective fiction. So many stories 
have the usual big city backgrounds, or 
take place in eerie mansions, or the water- 
fronts . . . or no place in particular. 


I’ve always strived for an authentic col- 
orful background and in the event I cannot 
have it, I try to touch on some subject or 
phase of life that is just a bit different. I've 
written stories around carnivals, wrestling 
arenas and even poultry shows. In one 
story all the action took place in a trailer 
town, in another at a cockfight. 


The theme can often give the ordinary 
city background a colorful tinge. I’ve writ- 
ten a number of stories around different 
businesses, the parchment lamp shade busi- 
ness, the employment agency business, and 
various others. By giving a small amount of 
technical data pertaining to the particular 
business I create an “atmosphere” that sounds 
a bit “different,” yet authentic. 


5. Different Murder Method. You can't 
do a great deal with this ; in fiction men and 
women have been killed by poisons, guns, 
knives, strangling and every method ever 
known to man. I’d personally pay hand- 
somely for a new method of killing someone. 
(I know the one about radium on type 
writer keys.) 


Despite the lack of originality in murder 
methods, however, the detective writer can 
inject some novelty by having the victim 
killed — or found — under peculiar circum- 
stances. If the man is killed with a knife 
you can have the body hanging by the heels 
from the thirteenth story of a skyscraper of 
if the skull has been obviously crushed by 4 
horse’s hoofs have the body found on the 
elevated tracks and let the reader wonder 
how the horse could climb up there. 


6. Motive. Murder is the only motivation 
for a detective story, but the motive for the 
murder should be profit, jealousy, revenge o 
some other reason. If for money, the amount 
should be a large one. The professional crook 
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or gangster is passe. The pulp villians today 
should be amateurs, although they may 
employ gangsters. 

7. Clue. Every story should have some 
physical clue, which could, if necessary, be 
used to convict the murderer. Merely guess- 
ing that so-and-so killed who and why isn’t 
enough. Your hero must have proof. And 
the proof should be connected in some way 
with the clue that led the hero to suspect 
the villian. The story without a clever clue 
will sell only on the days when the editor 
has a hangover. 

8, Action and Menace. There should be 
at least one thrilling action scene in a 5,000 
word story in addition to the fight in the 
cimax; and two is even better. For the 
majority of the magazines there should be 
an action scene as early in the story as 
posible, another about halfway through and 
a third in the climax. The hero should be 
menaced and in physical danger throughout 
the story. 

9, Trick. You can sometimes get by with- 
out a clever trick in a story, but it is always 
a good thing to have and no editor will ob- 
ject to it. By trick I mean some stunt or 
thing which aids the hero in foiling the 
Villian in the climax. In one story I sold 
to Detective Romances the hero was a 
special prosecutor investigating taxi-dance 
halls. He went there disguised as a sailor. 
In the climax about four thugs attacked 
him. He yips out the navy battle cry, “Hey 
Gob!” and about a dozen sailors, patrons of 
the dance hall, come to his rescue. 

10. Climax. A fight in the climax is taken 
for granted, but a spectacular stunt or “es- 
cape” by which the hero turns the tables on 
the villian who is about to kill him and 
matches victory out of defeat can often save 
an otherwise weak story. In one of my stor- 
its the final scene takes place on a high roof 
and the villain, a circus strong man, is whirl- 
ing the hero about by the heels preparatory 
to throwing him out into space; it’s a tough 
pot for the hero, but by a trick he turns the 
tables on the villain. 

ll. Emotion. Many stories miss because 
the hero just romps through it taking all 
comers and disposing of them in turn. To 
get sympathy for the hero into the story, 
always give my hero some special reason 
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for wanting to solve a crime or apprehend 
a murderer, some reason which makes it 
more than just a “job”. A friend or relative 
has been killed or is in danger, the hero is 
suspected of the crime himself and must 
catch the murderer to clear himself; or is 
on probation and must make good. 


That’s the formula; let’s see now how 
it works in “Death At the Main”, a story 
of mine published in the December, 1936, 
issue of Thrilling Detective. 


The THEME (1) is cockfighting. The 
hero (2) is Oliver Quade, the Human Ency- 
clopedia. Quade is a book salesman, the 
greatest in the country. Part of his “pitch” 
consists in challenging people to ask him 
questions he can’t answer. He knows every- 
thing—because he has read the Encyclopedia 
Britanica—25 volumes from cover to cover, 
four times. Readers think Oliver Quade as 
a colorful character. 


The story takes place during a cocking 
main at the big Ragsdale estate on Long 
Island (3—colorful setting). About two hun- 
dred millionaires are spectators. During an 
intermission Quade gets up on a bench and 
begins selling his books. By his audacity 
he bluffs his way through and is permitted 
to stay. The seventeenth and last bout of 
the main is fought and the owner of one of 
the two strings of birds is suddenly found 
dead, sitting at the edge of the cocking pit, 
head and arms hanging over the railing. 
It is thought to be heart failure at first, 
but later proved murder. A hypodermic is 
found and then a minute needle prick in 
the dead man’s hand. This is merely a decoy 
as the man actually was poisoned by pound- 
ing his hand on the railing during the ex- 
citement of his last bird winning the watch. 
The murderer had previously noticed him 
clapping his open hand on the rail whenever 
one of his birds won and during the inter- 
mission had stuck a poisoned needle in the 
rail. (4—clever villain and 5—different mur- 
der method). 


The cops come, questions are asked and 
one of the cock handlers, whose position in 
the pit was directly under the dead man, is 
arrested. The theory advanced is that he 
reached up with the needle and stuck it 
in the hand of his employer. The murderer 
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is actually the other handler, who remained 
on the other side of the pit during the bouts. 


Quade, turning away from the murder 
spot rips his coat on what he thinks is a 
nail but is actually the poisoned needle. One 
of the handlers has also made a verbal slip— 
matter of terminology which proved that 
he couldn’t be the man he claimed to be. 
(7—Clue). 

The crowd disperses. Quade goes to poul- 
try houses, after discovering the poisoned 
needle, because he wants to examine the 
carcasses of the vanquished birds. While in- 
side, the door is suddenly opened and a full 
grown Jungle Shawl rooster, armed with 
three-inch steel gaffs is tossed in. A bird of 
this sort can kill a full grown sheep with 
his naked spurs and with steel gaffs is a 
pretty formidable opponent for anyone. 
Thrilling fight and just as Quade finally 
vanquishes (8-10) the rooster the villain 
throws a pail of gasoline through the win- 
dow and heaves in a lighted newspaper. 
Door is locked. Looks like hero will be 
burned to death. 


Previously planted is information that this 
room is used to “condition” poultry and 
quite a few supplies about, including three 
cartons of baking soda. Quade’s encyclope- 
diac brain recalls that baking soda is splen- 
did fire extinguisher and with it puts out 
the fire. (9—trick). (11—emotion injected 
throughout story). 


Quade goes to the millionaire’s residence 
where a group of the cock-fight guests have 
gathered with the host to hoist a few drinks. 
Quade accuses millionaire’s handler of the 
murder and exposes the details of the plot. 
The handler is an imposter; in actuality a 
gambler who has bet a large sum on the 
opponent’s roosters. He had waylaid the real 
handler who brought the millionaire’s birds 
from Oregon, killed him and took his place. 
He wore a ring, which had on it a tiny 
poisoned needle. Acting as handler for the 
millionaire’s birds he pricked them with the 
needle as he tossed them out to fight. The 
birds were really killed by the poison, not by 
the opposing birds. The owner of the oppos- 
ing birds had become suspicious and the vil- 
lian had therefore killed him, knowing he 
was a sportsman and would not take ad- 
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vantage of unfair victory. Exposed, villian 





Oliv 


puts up a fight and Quade defeats him, (109 is a cc 


—climax). 

Element No. 11—emotion, is injected 
throughout the story. But when innocent 
man is accused of murder and hero deter. 
mines to clear him, I really bear down m 
the emotion. Hero doesn’t have to appre. 
hend murderer, but he wants to clear an in 
nocent man and endangers himself in » 
doing, sympathy and emotion is created. 

If you don’t think “Death At the Main’ 
is a good story, you’re crazy. Two motion 
picture companies bid for it and as you 
read this I am Hollywood bound working 
on a script featuring the Human Encyclo 
pedia. 

As a good many of you are going to hear 
and see The Human Encyclopedia in the 
coming year this is a good time to tell how 
he came into being. 

A number of years ago I made my living 
by editing a poultry trade journal. In the 
course of my work I visited every year sev- 
eral poultry and agricultural exhibitions and 
came in contact with sheetwriters (subscrip- 
tion salesmen), pitchmen, circus and car 
nival men. The boys always fascinated me. 
I’ve listened for three solid hours to a guy 
sell rubber cement that wouldn’t work for 
anyone but himself. I still spend quite a bit 
of time at jewelry auctions and a street 
pitchman can always make me stop for 
a while no matter how rushed I am. Any- 
one with an unusual gift of gab can hold 
me spellbound. 

Jack Reardon, former circulation boss of 
Today, has been one of my closest friends for 
years. Jack is a marvelous raconteur. Some 
of his favorite stories are about Sam Roger, 
a man he knew, and who was in his time 
the greatest book salesman in the country. 
He earned as high as $75,000 a year selling 
books. I’ve heard Jack Reardon tell the 
story of Sam Rogers and the building super 
intendent who wanted to throw him out of 
a ritzy building, a dozen times, but I stil 
have to hold my sides when he tells it. An¢ 
I would rather hear George Bruce, then at 
and detective writer, tell stories than go © 
the best stage farce in New York. I've al 
ways maintained that George could make 
his $30,000 a year on the stage. 
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Oliver Quade, the Human Encyclopedia, 
isa combination of Sam Rogers, the book 
glean, and some of the pitchmen and 
sheetwriters I’ve known. To him I’ve also 
added a bit of myself. 

When I was a kid in grammar and high 
school I was called The Human Encyclope- 
dia, I never rated very high in the school 
studies, but I was a voracious reader on the 
outside and particularly interested in the 
odds and ends of knowledge and informa- 
tin. I always wanted to learn something 
“jew and different”. When I was discharged 
from the army, at the age of seventeen, I 
knew both the single and double-hand sign 
alphabets well enough to converse with deaf- 
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mutes; I could roll 35 straight sevens with 
a pair of dice and I could make very good 
crepesuzettes. 

And one marvelous year before I “re- 
formed” I held 17 different jobs. I was bell- 
hop in the Chicago Athletic Association, 
elevator operator in a big hotel, dishwasher 
in a construction camp, filled orders for 
Sears-Roebuck (1% days), worked in a 
lamp shade factory, leather factory, dug 
ditches, worked in an iron mine, clerked for 
the United Cigar Stores and a few other in- 
teresting things that are none of your busi- 
ness. 

And then I sold a fiction story. And I’m 
damn glad of it. 


New York Market Notes 


By Harriet 


HERE seems to be no end to the rush 

of new magazines pour on the market. 

And almost all the pulp publishers are 
ina mood to “take the current when it 
serves.” Even the more steady-going slicks 
sem to feel the under-pressure swells and to 
show signs of moving more closely with the 
times, 

The “digest” publications are in murder- 
ous cut-throat competition. But they have 
proved one point—that the general public 
likes the handy, easy-to-hold size. 

Street & Smith, with their presses ideally 
wuited for the book-size page, are taking an 
active interest in this format for fiction pub- 
lations. They have already made familiar 
to the news-stands Pocket Detective and The 
Popular (originally titled Hardboiled). And 
now they are announcing a third. 

This is Pocket Love Magazine. And the 
editor, as you might guess, is the capable 
Miss Daisy Bacon. (I wonder who is respon- 
‘ble for the false persistent rumor that the 
*W magazine was to be a pulp called Love 

ystenes?). The first copy will be on sale 
tbout the time that this issue of the Digest 
85 out. Get a copy and gain for yourself 
exact idea of the fiction Miss Bacon is 


ying. 





A. BRADFIELD 


Here are the requirements and details of 
the first issue, as given to me by Miss Bacon 
and by her assistant editor, Miss Ford: 
Pocket Love Magazine is 160 pages of all 
fiction. No articles, no poetry, no fillers. 
The type is smaller than that used in Love 
Story, to fit the smaller pages, but is easily 
readable. The first issue, dated May, has a 
striking and rather modernistic cover, all 
lettering and color—no illustrations. Inside, 
there are smart headings, but no illustrations 
to take space from the actual stories. Good 
rates will be paid on acceptance. 

A short novel of 15,000 words is featured 
—the first one by Russell Coryell, son of 
the man who made the original Nick Carter 
one of the famous boys’ heroes of the world, 
but who himself is known for smart love 
stories and for pulsating serials in True Story. 
Then there are two novelettes of 7,500 to 
9,000 words each. Miss Bacon suggests that 
you will find There Goes the Bride by Mar- 
guerite Brener especially worthy of study for 
style. About seven short stories running from 
2,500 to 6,500 words round out a table of 
contents which hits a subtle medium between 
pulp and slick paper writing. The Dawn 
Caravan is a short story with unusual tech- 
nique, but with conversation that Miss Bacon 
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considers an excellent subject for study. 
Frank Bunce a Digest subscriber who started 
from scratch a few years ago, makes his first 
appearance in the women’s group with a 
short called As Ancient as Eve. You have 
seen his name, no doubt, in the Saturday 
Evening Post, to which he contributes fre- 
quently. And another story suggested for 
study is Elizabeth Booth’s “That’s the Girl 
Who—.” Miss Booth is one of the new- 
comers to the fiction field, having sold only 
a few shorts previously to this. 

Study that first issue of Pocket Love 
Magazine before you try to write for it. 
Then address your manuscripts to Miss 
Daisy Bacon, editor, 79 Seventh Avenue. 


Miss Bacon wants it made more emphatic 
that forboth Love Story and for Smart Love 
Stories she likes tales about rich girls and 
their problems as well as poor. And this is 
especially true for the latter magazine. There 
are more combinations, more thrills, more 
excitement possible if the girl is rich than if 
she is a poor little stenographer, of which 
there have been a plethora. 


© Butterick has finally decided to concen- 
trate on the pattern and style field, and has 
sold rights in Delineator to the Hearst-owned 
Pictorial Review, 58th Street and Eighth 
Avenue. This becomes effective, I under- 
stand, with the May issue. 


UTTERICK has also sold its title to 
Romance to Popular Publications, 205 
East 42nd Street. So now it is triplets over 
there, mothered by Jane Littell. Romance 
Magazine will use much the same sort of 
fiction as sister sheet, Love Book and Four 
Star Love—but with a less adult angle than 
the latter and more glamorous youthfulness. 
Love, says the editor, is the biggest thrill in 
the world—so stories about love ought to be 
full of thrills and glamour and romantic 
adventure. Stories may be anywhere from 
3,000 to 10,000 words in length. And pay- 
ment is made promptly on acceptance at 
from one to two cents a word. A manuscript 
accepted by’ Wednesday, says the editor, 
should draw a check mailed out on Friday 
of the same week. 
The first issue of Romance Magazine will 
go on sale on March 5th, soon after you get 
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very definite ideas of what she likes in fiction 
and I doubt if any amount of cajoling would 
make her buy a story she did not like. But 
with three love pulps under her editorship, 
it is a splendid market for those who are 
willing to study it carefully. 


If you chanced to read the article about 
pulp magazines which appeared in the Jan- 
uary 23rd issue of the Literary Digest, you 
may be wondering how Miss Littell can write 
three stories a week and still edit three maga. 
zines. Well, the answer to that is that she 
doesn’t! I mean she doesn’t write, now that 
she is so overwhelmed with printers’ proofs 
and publication dates. No editor of more 
than one magazine has time to do a lot of 
writing on the outside. 


Another interesting new note in her maga- 
zines is the guarantee carried on the contents 
page that all fiction is written especially for 
Popular Publications—all new, no reprint. 
This guarantee will also be given, I under- 
stand, by other Popular Publication pulps. 
And it would be a good thing if the guaran- 
tee became widespread!! Certain other pub- 
lishers might be forced into more honest 
dealings with their writers, and readers. 


NE of the most progressive of the 
women’s monthlies, McCall’s, is adding 
a note of emphasis by stressing that it is 
“The News Magazine for Women.” More 
articles in terse style will be featured, and the 
whole tone of the magazine made more alive 
to current trends of life. Beginning with the 
March issue, there is a cover series by Neysa 
McMein featuring America’s Great Women. 
The first one—of Anne Lindbergh—is 4 
beauty. 


© For Men—and Men Only is the new 
pocket-size slick which Ralph Daigh is edit- 
ing for Fawcett (1501 Broadway). The first 
copy has a bright red cover and a large white 
question mark. But the attitude of the pub- 
lishers may be guessed from the fact that no 
date line is carried either on the cover, back- 
strip, or contents page. They are not pre 
pared to push it, unless sales on this first issue 
warrant further interest. 






this Digest. Please study it carefully before 
submitting manuscripts, for Miss Littell has 
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In type of contents, it is much on the 
order of the Esquire type, with twenty full 
pages of cartoons, half of them in color. 
There is very little fiction. Most of the con- 
tents is short articles of 2,000 to 2,500 words 
(3,000 is tops) in a satirical, humorous, in- 
timate vein. They are more baudy, on the 
whole, than those of Esquire—more definitely 
smoking car, as the editor indicates in his 
introduction. Many of the contributors are 
well known, and include Rex Stout, Stanley 
Walker, John Held Jr., Leonard Hall, Lyon 
Mearson, Bernard Sobel, and others. 


MAGAZINES Publishers, 67 West 44th 

Street, has added to their long lineup 
Champion Sports. You must have seen the 
first copy already, if you are interested in the 
sports market. No serials go into this maga- 
zine, which is 160 pages at 15 cents. Some 
novelettes run as long as 15,000 words. But 
the most wanted lengths now are 5,000 and 
10,000 words. Harry Widmer, managing 
editor, tells me he is looking now for base- 
ball, boxing, wrestling, and all early summer 
sports. He likes plenty of human interest 
in stories. And there should be a strong 
emotional plot behind the game of sport 
featured. Contrary to the requirements of 
most magazines of this house, woman inter- 
est is not necessary. 

Mr. Widmer is also interested in good 
ideas for articles and for novelty features. 
But if you have ideas for such, write to the 
editor and outline it first before submitting 
completed copy. Payment is at the rate of 
one cent a word and up. And the time has 
been materially shortened within the past 
few months. It is now on acceptance or 


shortly afterward for all the magazines under 
this editor. 


Miss Mary Lou Butler, who until very 
recently edited several of the Magazine Pub- 
lishers’ pulps, has shifted over to the Faw- 
cett organization. She now edits Romance 
Stories, succeeding Beatrice Lubitz. 


Silk Stocking Stories, published by Ultem 
Publications, 381 Fourth Avenue, seems to 
have done well enough to merit a sister 
monthly, High Heel Magazine. M. R. Reese 
edits this, too. Most of the contents is car- 
toons which rate regularly ten dollars—some- 
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times up for name artists. The editor would 
like to get away from the merely comic and 
use more of the Esquire type. The gag line 
is not the most important thing in judging 
submissions. He likes new and original tech- 
niques. And he does use a little fiction—two 
short-shorts in the first issue, of 1,000 to 
1,500 words each. He pays a minimum of 
twenty dollars, and a cent and a half a word 
for longer fiction. 

The other magazine, Silk Stocking Stories, 
is adding 16 pages. The photographs are 
taking on a more refined tone, though the 
covers are still pretty lurid. There are six 
or seven stories to an issue, with 3,000 words 
as tops. And all of them are definitely in the 
“hot” lot. Payment so far is reported to be 
made with considerable promptness after ac- 
ceptance. Rates are about the same on the 
two magazines. 
® Today, Mr. Astor’s Roosevelt booster, has 
been merged with News-Week, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue. The latter name will be retained on * 
the new form, and the makeup of News- 
Week will be used. But Raymond Moley, 
who edited Today from its inception in Oc- 
tober, 1933, will edit the new merger and 
will contribute a page of editorial comment. 
S. T. Williamson, formerly editor of News- 
Week, will become executive editor. 
® Redbook Magazine, in combination with 
Dodd, Mead & Co., is announcing a new 
$10,000 award for the best first novel sub- 
mitted before December Ist of this year. 
Both Canadian and American authors are 
eligible. This will be its fifth successful (we 
all hope) first novel contest. 


* Dorothy Thompson, one of the most ex- 
citing women columnists of today, has 
signed a contract with the Ladies’ Home 
Journal to write an editorial each month, 
beginning with the May issue. Mary Cook- 
man is a new assistant on the Journal. 

© The current prize contest conducted by 
Modern Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, 
closes on March 31, so there is not much 
time left to work for those 18 generous 
prizes. You will find the rules in the current 
issue, if you are interested. And though 
the contest has already brought in splendid 
results, the editors will go right on searching 
for prize winners up to the last minute. 
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Eleanor Minné, formerly editor of True 
Experiences, is assisting Helen Day with the 
rush of contest entries. 


Miss Day asked me to call attention also 
to the “Are You Romantic” contest, which 
runs in each issue. One hundred cash prizes 
of five dollars each are given each month 
for the selection of passages from a given 
story in the current issue. Simple directions 
are given in the magazine, and it looks like 
an easy prize to win. The editor also pays 
ten dollars apiece for letters under 1,000 
words in length relating a true human prob- 
lem and how you solved it. Anyone who is 
studying the confession field should find 
this an interesting and easy way to get the 
feel of the material wanted by editors. 


If you are studying the April issue (on 
sale about now) Miss Day suggests that “I 
Met Him in a Dance Hall” is an especially 
good story to read carefully. She pays two 
cents on acceptance for all stories bought 
for Modern Romances outside the contests. 


HELEN MacVichie calls your attention 

to the second contest for new writers, 
which is being conducted by Sweetheart 
Stories. This closes on March 15th, so there 
isn’t much more time to compete. Rules are 
in the February issue. There are twelve cash 
prizes, from $500 down. Stories must be 
romantic stories of ardent young love, 3,000 
to 30,000 words in length. And writers must 
never have sold fiction to a magazine of 
national circulation. Address: 149 Madison 
Avenue. 


© The Munsey offices are smouldering under 
the surface with ideas for new magazines. 
But just at present they tell me there is 
“nothing to report.” 

Jack Byrne says Argosy is wide ~nen for 
_ all sorts of stories—adventure, sports, mys- 

tery, etc.—and that he needs 12,000 word 
novelettes in particular. He has changed 
assistant editors, Mr. Sale having dropped 
out of the job. The new man is George Post, 
formerly with Standard Magazines. The ad- 
dress for Argosy-bound manuscripts is 280 
Broadway. 

April first is the closing date for the $100 
prize announced by the Poetry Society of 
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America for an unpublished lyric of not 
more than thirty lines. Manuscripts must be 
sent anonymously, marked for the contest, 
with a sealed envelope containing the ay. 
thor’s name and address. Address to Mar 
gery Mansfield, 10 Mitchell Place. 


There is an excellent market for the true 
type of detective story at Dell Publishing 
Company, where West F. Peterson edits 
both Front Page Detective and Inside De. 
tective. He needs a lot of copy now; three 
or four-part serials as well as shorts of 5,000 
to 7,000 words. A by-line is preferred. Pic. 
tures are, of course, essential. But stories 
need not be about murder. In fact, the 
editor gets too many of that type and needs 
others for variety. About one unsolved story 
may be used each month. Address: 149 
Madison Avenue. 


MAcF ADDEN, 122 East 42nd Street, now 

has two magazines of this same type: 
True Detective Mysteries and The Master 
Detective. Both are edited by John Shuttle- 
worth, with Bert Bowden as associate editor. 
It is best to write to the editor before work- 
ing up a story ; tell him what the crime was, 
and necessary facts by which he can identify 
it and see whether or not it has previously 
been covered by the magazine. Pictures are 
important, but need not be sent until re- 
quested. Two cents a word is the rate, with 
extra pay for pictures used. If you are in- 
terested in writing for this field, I’d like to 
suggest that you ask the editor for the sheets 
of mimeographed directions for writers he 
has prepared. These give you instructions 
in far greater detail than I can do here. 
© Detective-Action magazine is wide open 
for every kind of fictional tale—detective, 
mystery, crime. Western Aces is looking for 
off-trail Western stories of 6,000 words. A 
happy ending is not required in these last. 
These are Magazine Publisher pulps, and all 
manuscripts should be addressed to Harry 
Widmer, managing editor, 67 West 4th 
Street. 


At the same address, Rose Wyn “needs 
stories of 6,000 words and shorter, as always” 
for the three love magazines she edits: Love 
Fiction Monthly, Ten Story Love, and Se- 
crets. 
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Art Lawson now has nine pulps under his 
thumb at Dell, 149 Madison Avenue. But 
five of these are juvenile comics, made up 
partly of syndicated material and partly of 
original stuff which requires close coopera- 
tion between writer and editor. On his other 
magazines, these are the present needs: 

For Federal Agent—MORE adventurous 
type of stories, rather than too much gang 
stuff, which he does not like. Hero must be 
in some brand of federal service—get more 
variety. Lengths, 5,000 and 10,000 words. 
Fast action. Real drama. Pay is better than 
a cent on acceptance. 

For War Birds—Special need is modern 
war-fighting or modern army and navy 
fying. Adventurous story rather than gun 
shooting. Best story he ever bought didn’t 
even have a gun in it! Lengths—mostly 
10,000 with some 15,000 and 5,000 words. 

For All Western—Dramatic action with 
very definitely Western feel. 

For Western Romances—There should be 
a definite love problem with suspense in this 
phase of the story as well as in the rest of the 
Western action. The magazine needs a sort 
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of two-in-one story. Better study the current 
issues carefully. 


Samuel Bierman is going on with his pub- 
lication, The Lone Ranger, at 125 East 46th 
Street, Room 532. But as he will use only 
three or four shorts an issue, he hasn’t much 
market to offer. 

Airwoman is a new publication prompting 
air-mindedness among women. Miss Jack 
Seely edits it at 55 West 42nd Street. 

The first issue of Amerasia will be on 
sale about the time you read these notes. 
This is a new review of American and the 
Far East, and is edited by a board of spe- 
cially qualified men. Offices are at 125 East 
52nd Street. 

The One-Act Play Magazine is another 
new publication to put in an appearance 
soon. William Koslenko edits it at 112 West 
42nd Street. 

A new weekly publication for entertain- 
ment seekers in New York, competing with 
Cue, will be out February 19th and is called 
Manhattan Escapade. It sells for about five 
cents. Jack M. Krupnick is managing editor. 


Boston Markets 


By Marion HutTcHINSON. 


(All addresses Boston or Cambridge) 


ERE the Lady of Shalott living today, 

she would be writing stories . . . and 

mailing them to Boston. But even 
Tennyson’s shadow-haunted heroine would 
soon learn to study the magazines. 

In this, the fourth annual Boston Market 
Letter, I am pleased to report that I heard 
fewer editorial complaints. Once manu- 
scripts descended on Boston as thoughtlessly 
as snow on its sea-bound coast, but this year, 
there was increasing evidence of a growing 
Professional attitude. This is a compliment 
to readers of Writer’s Dicest. They are 
studying the magazines, 

* The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St. 

us, Boston’s outstanding publication, is the 
aristocrat of the quality magazines. Re- 
quirements are for short stories of about 


6,000 words to the popular length of 18,000. 
The Atlantic uses novels occasionally, but 
rarely accepts serials. Good essays, timely 
and well written, and occasional verse. The 
editors suggest new writers read and try out 
on the Contributor’s Club; but they stress, 
no jokes nor fillers. The Atlantic rates are 
high, paid on acceptance. 


® Leisure, 683 Atlantic Ave. Announces a 
new managing editor, John U. Riley. Since 
this is a distinctive publication, devoted to 
recreational activities, hobbies and so forth, 
please send no manuscripts until you know 
the magazine intimately. Leisure suggests 
hobbies, games, sports, collections, hand- 
crafts, creative arts and dramatics to occupy 
the after-hours of individuals and groups. 
Articles must be written from the leisure-time 
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point of view, not over 1600 words and must 
be illustrated. Will consider interviews only 
rarely ; best to query. 

Payment, publication at 
Photos at space rates. 

® The Boston Daily Post, Washington St. 
This is included among fiction and general 
markets because they are continuing weekly 
acceptance of short stories, written by women, 
of about 1,000 words. For these, the Post 
awards $10 for the best story, $5 for the near- 
est competitor and pays $2 each for other 
stories printed. 


he a word. 


Juvenile 


® Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston St., 
Clayton H. Ernst, editor. This monthly boys’ 
magazine is Boston’s most significant juvenile. 
Once again, they tell us: “Send no photo- 
graphs; no poetry! This magazine uses short 
stories on subjects of interest to boys in their 
teens, such as mystery, aviation, school, sea, 
western and sports; 2,000 to 4,000 words. 
Serials should run from 30,000 to 40,000 
words and occasional articles from 1,000 to 
2,000 words will be considered. Payment, 
Yc to 1%c a word on acceptance or on 
pubilcation.” 

The Mayflower is published by the Pilgrim 
Press, the Congregational Publishing House 
at 14 Beacon St. This weekly which ordi- 
narily accepts short stories from 300 to 700 
words with bright juvenile verse was reported 
by Jesse Eleanor Moore, editor, as out of the 
market at present. 


Religious 

Christian Register, Unitarian publication 
from 25 Beacon St., for adults. Religious 
themes stressed and the bulk of articles fur- 
nished by ministers and laymen; touch on 
significant national topics. Occasional out- 
side articles of 1500 words are considered. 

® Christian Science Monitor, an A-1 news- 
paper, Falmouth and Paul Sts. Not an en- 
tirely closed market, but space is limited. 
Has a magazine supplement in which articles 
of feature length, with illustrations, are pub- 
lished. 

ions Herald, the Methodist-Episcopal or- 
gan published at 581 Boylston St. This is a 
weekly and will consider articles of religious 
and general interest, children’s stories (not 
exceeding 1100 words), and religious or sea- 
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sonable poetry. Rates moderate. 
Hartman, editor. 


Advance, Congregational publication from 


14 Beacon St. Rev. William E. Gilroy, E¢. 
itor. This is an overstocked monthly. 


Class 

American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave, 
Robert B. Hill, editor. This is a monthly 
published except July and September. Mr, 
Hill tells us: “We will consider articles pref. 
erably under 3,000 words on any phase of 
home economics or domestic science. Pleas, 
no recipes. Our special demands, at the mo- 
ment, are for articles on any or all phases on 
home building or home furnishing. We 
should like these accompanied by photo 
graphs. For this type of material, we paya 
higher rate, depending upon the number and 
merit of illustrations. Our usual rate is Ic 
a word; $3 each and up for photographs; 
always on acceptance. 

“Also accepts stories appealing to home. 
makers with a cooking or domestic science 
background; 1,000 to 3,000 words; Yc on 
publication.” 

Apothecary, 4 Clark St. Carl G. A. Har. 
ring, Editor. This is the official organ of all 
New England State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tions. This paper buys outside material only 
rarely and then on some unusual experience 
or promotional idea. It also covers the retail 
drug trade of New England. 

Bankers Magazine, 465 Main St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Keith F. Warren, Editor. 
While most articles are purchased on special 
assignment, this monthly which circulates 
through offices or commercial banks, wil 
consider short articles on bank management 
and stories descriptive of how banks are cut- 
ting down operating costs; improving their 
service or increasing depositors. Also occa 
sional stories on outstanding bankers. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Guy Richardson, Editor. Since this is a 
unusually highly specialized periodical, the 
editors again ask you to understand their 
point of view before making submissions 
Not over 800 words; short informative at 
ticles from 200 to 400 words. Also considers 
stories showing the result of kindness to anh 
mals or stories featuring animals. With ar 
ticles exposing cruelty, proofs must be fur 
nished. Likes unusual animal photographs, 
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The Sportsman, 8 Arlington St. Richard 
Ely Danielson, Editor. This, the sophisto- 
crat among monthly sports publications, will 
consider articles up to 2,000 words, prefer- 
ably with illustrations. “We are not inter- 
ested in professional sport. Our principal 
preoccupations are with polo, racing, fox- 
hunting, yachting, shooting and fishing and 
similar sports. We occasionally publish ar- 
ticles on exotic sports if of sufficient interest 
to our readers.” Also considers occasional 
sort fiction. Payment arranged on each 
article. 

National Sportsman, 275 Newbury St. W. 
H. Foster, Editor. This magazine publishes 
authoritative articles on sports and states very 
definitely that since most of its acceptable 
material comes from trained writers who 
have studied the magazine, they frankly hesi- 
tate to encourage new writers to submit to 
them unless these have some definite knowl- 
edge of sports writing and some professional 
approach. 

Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury St., is 
published by the same firm, specializing in 
stories limited to these two outdoor fields. 

journal of Education, 6 Park St., is pub- 
lished twice a month from September 
through June. Anson W. Belding, Editor. 
This publication offers a limited market for 
articles, generally prepared by teachers or 
educators and obviously on pedagogic sub- 
jects. 

Harvard publications include: Harvard 
Lampoon, 57 Mt. Auburn St., probably the 
best known of this college’s publications. 
There is also the Harvard Crimson, student 
publication; Harvard Law Review, Austin 
Hall, Cambridge, containing articles on legal 
practice and reviews of legal volumes. Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin, of interest to graduates 
and associated Harvard clubs; Harvard 
Theological Review, covering theology, 
tthics and cognate subjects. This comes 
from the Harvard University Press at Cam- 
bridge, with the Crimson and Harvard Ad- 
vocate from 14 Plymouth St. 

American Mutual Magazine, issued by the 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
M42 Berkeley St. This is a house organ 
mailed without charge to policy holders and 
Prospects for workmen’s compensation poli- 





with or without text ; verse, not over 20 lines. 
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cies. D. R. Goodell, editor says: “While we 
appreciate the annual listing in WkrirEr’s 
Dicest, because of the limitation of our ed- 
itorial policy, it is desirable that material 
shall be prepared along specific lines and in 
accordance with particular tenets. So seldom 
does unsolicited material meet our require- 
ments, that free lance authors will benefit, 
we feel, at least to the expense of postage if 
they submit their material to other markets.” 


Nautilus Magazine, 247 Cabot St., Holy- 
oke, Mass. Mrs. Elizabeth Towne, Editor. 
We include this market because of consider- 
able confusion caused by a magazine called 
Nautilus with a Boston office. This was a 
magazine of conchology, now believed dis- 
continued. 


For Nautilus, Mrs. Towne writes that she 
requires “short articles’ on New Thought 
based on personal experience, from 300 to 
800 or 1000 words. Also articles on Bible 
interpretation from new thought or Christian 


Science viewpoint. Must be original. Pay- 
ment varies. 
Part Two 
Trade 
Shoe Publications at 146 Summer St.: Shoe 


Buyer carries “feature stories on successful mer- 
chandising of footwear in shoe chains, or large 
department stores, with photographs of store in- 
teriors and manager of store or department. Pay- 
ment on publication. Lengths should run 500 to 
1000 words. 

Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer, monthly. 
Exclusive use is required on all feature stories 
covering successful operating methods of shoe re- 
pairers and wholesalers of leather or findings who 
sell to the retail shoe repair trade. Payment on 
publication, 40c per 100 words. 

Crispin, carries articles on improved methods of 
shoemaking, successful operation of shoe factories, 
500 to 1000 words. Exclusive use required and 
payment on publication. 

Shoe publications at 683 Atlantic Ave.: Amer- 
ican Shoemaking, Ezra S. Grover, editor. This is 
a weekly which accepts brief technical articles per- 
taining to shoemaking; payment on publication. 

The Leather Manufacturer, Charles M. Proctor, 
editor. This is a monthly publication which will 
consider only technical articles pertaining to the 
tanning and finishing of leather ; payment on pub- 
lication. 

Footwear-Fashion. This is a monthly, illustrated 
shoe journal. This is the third of the group of 
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important shoe trade papers published by Oran 
McCormick at 683 Atlantic Ave. 

At 210 Lincoln St.: Shoe and Leather Reporter 
and the Shoe Stylist. These publications present 
a limited market since all needs are usually 
covered by the staff. 

Hide and Leather, published at 10 High St., 
covers the raw material end of the shoe trade. 
Best to query before attempting submissions. 

American Horse Breeder, 4 Park St., Charles L. 
Sullivan, managing editor announces that this old 
authoritative weekly which carries articles exclu- 
sively on trotters and cases has been forced to 
suspend publication temporarily. 

New England Poultryman, M. C. Dowe, man- 
aging editor at 4 Park St. This is the third of the 
publications issued by Eastern Periodicals Com- 
pany, which include the class Magazine A pothe- 
cary and the American Horse Breeder. 


“This magazine accepts only factual articles of 
technical interest to poultrymen. It is edited by 
college professors and by the association officers 
since it is the official organ of many eastern poul- 
try associations and covers the territory from 
Maine to Virginia. Study the magazines; no 
superficial or inspirational stories desired.” 

Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main St., Cambridge, 
Mass. Frederic L. Babcock, editor. Technical 
articles only applying to wool, cotton and jute. 
New fibres and new processes are desired. 200 
to 500 words preferred. Also articles on dyers and 
finishers and those addressed to mill supervisors to 
promote better manufacturing. Payment when 
articles are published. 

New England Printer, 272 Congress St. (No 
fiction verse or essays, please!) Short articles 
on technical problems that apply specifically to 
New England printers. 3000 words if authorities 
prominent. Occasional photographs. Average 
$2.00 per column of 300 words. Franklin E. 
Jordan, editor. Suspending publication for the 
present at least. 

Coal, Herald, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Monthly. Extending territory into New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and covers sales end of fuel 
industry, anthracite, bituminous, coke briquettes 
and so forth. Style very concise, not tabloid, but 
designated to cover the field with fewest possible 
words. Pays 25c per column inch, roughly about 
$8.00 per newspaper column. Welcomes con- 
tributions from experts in the field, but buys only 
outstanding material or items missed by the staff. 
Harold A. Holbrook, editor. 

Ballroom and Orchestra, 80 Boylston St. Gene 
Mack, editor. This is a trade journal devoted 
strictly to the dance and orchestra business and 
contains brief stories and news from this field. 
There is no set rate of payment for articles. The 
price is determined by value to the magazine. 

Grocers Magazine, 88 Broad St., Boston. This 
is a trade paper on the food industry containing 
news and occasional feature stories. Requires defi- 
nite knowledge of the field. 
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Granite, Marble and Bronze, 465 Main St, 
Cambridge. This publication covers the wholesale 
end of stone and quarry business. Material mostly 
from New England where granite and marble 
represent important industry. Best to query. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 530 At 
lantic Ave. This is published by Frank P. Bennet 
Co. and is a weekly circulating to mill owners, 
superintendents and so forth. Best to query before 
submitting material. 


Book Publishers 


Houghton-Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., will consider 
manuscripts from writers of sound crime or well. 
plotted detective stories, adventures or Westerns, 
Their chief interests are in full-length adult fiction, 
history, biography and narratives of human inter- 
est. They also consider juvenile. 

Little, Brown Co., 34 Beacon St. H. F. Jenkins, 
Vice President of this well-known publishing 
house, said that the fiction output varies from good 
mystery stories to philosophical novels of high 
literary value. They will consider book-length 
fiction for adults, history, biography, drama, books 
on domestic science and the belles-lettres. They 
also publish juveniles. Payment is always on roy- 
alty. They ask that you send no poetry, please! 

At L. C. Page Co., 53 Beacon St., Mae V. 
Lebert, editor, said this year manuscripts going to 
this book house showed that the senders were 
using more discretion and studying market notes. 
Miss Lebert had previously complained that nv- 
merous manuscripts were too short for book pub- 
lication, almost short stories and that she had re- 
ceived an overabundance of poetry. 

L. C. Page will examine manuscripts at least 
60,000 words for adult fiction; juveniles 30,000 
to 40,000 adolescent fiction on mystery, adventure 
and detective stories; also travel biography, art, 
music, history, economics and social history. Oc- 
casionally outright payment, usually royalty. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shephard Co., 126 Newbury 
St. “We are interested in all types adult and 
juvenile fiction, are general publishers, glad to 
examine any book-length manuscript that has 
trade possibilities. Books are published at their 
expense, terms made direct with the author. 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, 857 Boylston St. Gen- 
eral publishers interested in high-quality fiction, 
biography and non-fiction with an original appeal 
Good literary style must be maintained. First 
novels given careful consideration. 


Educational and Technical Book 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 
Newbury St., only technical books on photography, 
photomechanical processes, cinematography, Pro 
fessional or amateur and constructive art, that 1s 
composition or processes. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St. have 
their own Educational Department which com 
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departments. 

Ginn & Company, 15 Ashburton Place, publishes 
only textbooks for schools embracing everything 
from kindergarten studies through colleges and 
universities. No fiction or books for general trade 
and payment always on royalty. 

Allwyn & Bacon, 50 Beacon St., specializing in 
educational text for high and elementary schools. 

M. Barrows & Co., 30 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton, only books on home economics and nursing. 
Books are so highly technical that only authors 
competent to handle such material should con- 
sider trying here. 

The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., “Educational 
texts, religious ethical philosophical books, no nov- 
es. Payment by outright purchase or royalty.” 

Oliver Ditson Company, Inc., 359 Boylston St. 
Publishers of music and its literature. 


Newspapers 


Boston Transcript purchases feature material for 
its Saturday issue, having no Sunday sheet. This is 
feature material, timely, but conservative. 

Boston Sunday Herald, Russell Gerould, editor, 
buys occasional Sunday stories with pictures, 1000- 
2000 words. 

Boston Sunday Globe, L. L. Winship, editor, 
was once a fine market for personality stories with 
a New England background, but now buys very 
little. 

Boston Post, has in addition to its daily Short 
stories, a Sunday supplement where stories 1800- 
2000 words occasionally find a market. 


Plays and Poetry 


Poet-Lore, published by Bruce Humphries, 306 
Stuart St., is also a quarterly. Generally trans- 
lations from the drama, Maeterlinck, Tolstoy, and 
others of equal stature. Also uses many short plays 
and original verse of all kinds. Issues cooperative 
verse books. 

Echoes (quarterly) from Roxbury Station, Bos- 
ton, is edited by Stanley Johnson, and is a poetry 
journal using about 100 poems an issue, preferring 
poetry of the introspective type and verse with 
tense portrayal of action, two to eighty lines long. 

Walter H. Baker, 178 Tremont St., offers Bos- 
ton’s play market. These, for amateur perform- 
ance, should be one to three acts. Farces and 
comedies are always popular with mysteries a close 
second, Plays should be “tried out” with an ama- 
teur company and audience to smooth out defects 
before being submitted, if possible; but they will 
be considered without performance. 


Radio Stations 


WDDH Hotel Touraine, WEEI, 182 Tremont 
8, WWA Hotel Buckminster are peeved at free- 
ce writers, since the majority of submissions are 
msuited to radio. The best method they sug- 
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gested is to study produced scripts or to have had 
some contact, however minor, with a radio station 
to learn radio’s technique. 





Special Notice 


The Board of Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, 420 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., sends us the fol- 
lowing suggestions regarding the stories they buy 
for their various publications: 

General. ‘We need plenty of good fall and 
winter material, general and nature, both stories 
and verse; outdoor interests; things to make and 
do; (no bird feeding material). We need some 
general summer and spring material, but no gar- 
den or girl stuff; no nature and no poetry and 
nothing aimed at the month of June. We could 
use quite a bit of story material, particularly stor- 
ies that contain both boy and girl characters, 
that is not aimed at any season; material that 
can be used at any time during the year. 

“We need a few suggestions for things to make 
and do which the children can carry out them- 
selves without adult help, something out of the 
ordinary. We also need a few good world friend- 
ship stories and a few good retold Bible stories.” 

October—no make and do or nature material. 
Any good fall material other than these. 

November—No Thanksgiving story; no sugges- 
tions for making or doing, or nature. General 
good fall stories of boy and girl interest could 
be used. 

December—Absolutely nothing at all is needed 
for this issue. 

January—A good New Year story and general 
winter material, stories and practical suggestions 
for making and doing things, and winter nature 
material. 

February—No Groundhog or Valentine stories, 
but could use a good Lincoln or Washington or 
general winter stories; also some suggestions for 
games, things to make and do, or nature study. 

March—Would like something good on helping 
children to recognize the first signs of spring. This 
might be in two articles; one for the city child, 
and one for the country child. 

April—Easter material of unusual nature, not 
at all preachy or dogmatic; general spring ma- 
terial, but no bird or garden motifs; no nature 
or poetry. 

May—No May Day or Mother’s Day story. 
General stories could be used. 

June—No material of any sort aimed at this 
month. 

July—No Fourth of July stuff but general sum- 
mer, vacation, and nature material. 

August—Anything and everything that is to the 
point and is good. 

September-—One good school story with boy 
and girl interest, and verse. No nature or other 
material for making and doing. 
























































Rewriting To Sell 


By BEULAH JACKSON CHARMLEY 


HE other day I dug into my desk and 
brought out an old story. At the time 
I wrote it I believed that stories were 
told by the author, instead of acted out di- 
rectly in front of the reader by the charac- 
ters. 
But when I first typed it, I thought it was 
a good story—a salable story. I mailed it to 
a Sunday School paper. It’s a wonder I 
didn’t send it to the D. A. C. News. 

In a couple of weeks friend mailman 
brought it back: rejection slip. I read in the 
Writer’s Diczst that one rejection slip does 
not make a writer, so I sent it out again. 

With its return I received a slip with un- 
derscoring—“It should be remembered that 
we are always working at least four months 
ahead of our publication dates.” The story 
was about Lincoln. I sent it out on January 
eighth for release on February twelfth. 

So I tucked it into the file and some 
months later (I didn’t keep regular writing 
hours then) mailed it to the highest paying 
juvenile magazine, although I didn’t know 
about that then. I read the paper’s terms in 
the Dicest, but ninety per cent of such val- 
uable information goes right through the 
tyro’s head. 

Four weeks flew by. Then the highest-pay- 
ing-juvenile sent back my story with a slip 
on which an item was checked: “The solu- 
tion of this story is too evident to the reader. 
We prefer stories of 2000—2500 words. Do 
try us again soon.” 

I can hardly believe it now, but I didn’t do 
anything about that note then. Instead I sent 
the story out once more, just as it was. 

It came back with a mimeographed letter 
selling a subscription to the magazine. (Re- 
member how in 1931, the editors tried to 
make money out of every writer that came 
down the pike.) 

I decided to write the story over. I went 
back to my file and hunted that kind rejec- 
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tion slip: “The solution of the story is too 
evident. We prefer stories of 2000— 
2500 words.” 

I cut the story down one-third—from 3000 
to 2000 words. It had been a simple chron- 
ology of a Lincoln high school essay contest 
and how Celestia won. The reader knew 
from the beginning that she would win as 
the rejection slip pointed out. 

There must be more complication and con- 
flict. So I brought out that two competing 
girls had been separated by money and that 
they were no longer friends. Then I moved 
the big scene, which was the close of the con- 
test, up to the middle of the story and had 
the heroine win, of course. But no sooner 
did she get the prize than she found that 
the awards had been mixed and it should 
have gone to her rival. In the end, all is 
straightened out, including the friendship of 
the girls. 

The introductions of the first draft and 
the rewritten story went like this: 


A BIT OF BRONZE THE BRONZE 
“Tt really is much bet- MEDAL 


ter looking than I an- 
ticipated,” admitted 
Joan as she gazed in- 
tently into the frosty 
window of the Mansfield 
Jewelry Company. 

Mary Lou, a dashing, 
black-haired girl of fif- 
teen, tossed her head in 
a spirited manner, and 
replied to her chum: 
“It may be attractive 
enough, but what would 
a person ever do with 
it?) I’m afraid it will 
prove to be a white 
elephant to whoever 
wins it.” 


As she hurried toward 
the schoolhouse on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Nola 
saw her former chum, 
Mary Lou, pull up to 
the snowy curb in her 
gray sedan. A bevy of 
girls got out, and Nola 
could see that Mary 
Lou was showing them 
Scott’s “Lady of the 
Lake,” bound in leather. 
In their colorful blazers 
and berets, they resem- 
bled a bed of sleek tu 
lips. In her old coat 
she felt like a brown 
weed. ’ 


You will notice that I changed the title 
If the medal was important enough to — 
a story about, why belittle it with “BIT ; 
In the original introduction, the criticism of 
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the award was dwarfing also, so I crossed it 
out. Too, I added to the title the word 
“MEDAL” for medals are usually desirable. 

The main character, originally did not 
appear until page four. I moved her up to 
page one, sentence one. I even changed my 
heroine’s name from Celestia to Nola. Celes- 
tia was just too utterly utter as Oscar Wilde 
would say. 

In the first draft I had given the sub- 
jective material to three girls, to the teacher, 
to myself, and even to the dead Lincoln. 
Now from beginning to end I told the story 
from the single view point of the main char- 
acter. We look through Nola’s eyes. 

I tightened up the time, too. Originally 
the action spread over the three weeks culmi- 
nating on February twelfth. Now I started 
the story on the morning of Lincoln’s birth- 
day and had it end on the afternoon of the 
next day. Former things of importance I 
flashed back to briefly. 

I worked on dialogue, too. For instance, 
where Miss Deering, the teacher, had been 
stilted, she became much more natural: 
“May I see the medal, 


Nola? I haven’t half 
enjoyed it.” 


“Doubtless you have 
all seen the beautiful 
medal which is being 
displayed in Mansfield’s 
window.” 


Here are the old and new characteriza- 


tions of the heroine : 


Celestia Hall in her 
stunted girlhood had 
come to understand the 
boy Lincoln. Her hun- 
gry eyes, her eager, awk- 
ward form, her shabby 
clothes all reminded one 
of the childhood of the 
People’s President. 


Suddenly Nola felt re- 
sentful. She felt ashamed 
of her worn gloves and 
her faded coat. She 
hated Mary Lou’s sedan 
and her frivolous friends. 
She hated contests. She 
hated being poor. 


How could an average teen age girl put 
herself in the place of such an underprivi- 
kged heroine. The girl’s “awkward form” 
suggests rickets and might leave the child 
with a permanent disability. But feeling re- 
sentful is a temporary state. Nola may have 
her ups and downs, but by and large, she 
had a grand time. 

The first description of the heroine is such 
a delicious example of putting a character 
through the laboratory, that as I reread it, 
my only wonder is that editors don’t print 
tection slips in red ink. 
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Speaking of overwriting, compare these: 


The truth of the mat- 
ter was that Mary Lou 
had fully decided to 
write and to write to 
win, not because she 
needed the scholarship 
and not because she 
wished to earn the 
medal, but simply to 
prove to her classmates 
that she could win. 


“It’s the first prize for 
the declamatory con- 
test,” Mary Lou was 
saying, “and I’m crazy 
to know what place I 
made in the Lincoln 
Essay Contest. It’s sim- 
ply got to be a good 
one, for the Commu- 
nity Committee award 
such lovely prizes.” 


However, she was too 
sophisticated to admit it 
even to her best friend. 


The original was narration instead of 
drama. That is, I was telling about Mary 
Lou, but she was not on stage. In the new 
version she is not only walking and talking, 
but she flourishes a prize from another con- 
test to prove she is no mean rival. 

As for the word sophisticated in the first 
paragraph, if Mary Lou doesn’t act sophisti- 
cated and talk in a sophisticated manner, no 
amount of my saying she is sophisticated, will 
prove it to the reader. My brother is a drug- 
gist ; I’m learning to leave labels to him! 

In another place I stated there was a meet- 
ing, but in the revised story I created the 
meeting place and let the reader go with 
the girls to enjoy the program vicariously : 


A splendid program 
was enjoyed. 


As they entered the 
community building, the 
high school orchestra 
was playing “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” 

Dorothy watched the 
masque of the flags 
given by the grade chil- 
dren, and listened to 
the singing of ‘‘Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful,” by 
the girls of the Glee 
Club, clad in red, white 
and blue. 

While the Senator 
from Rostad was speak- 
Mi «<5 Oe 


In describing Mary Lou, I said that she 
snubbed Nola, but now through dialogue 
I have the snubbing actually take place: 


Mary Lou was not 
looking toward Nola. 
“This book was almost 
given to Nola Hall. The 
H’s got mixed in the 
card file. But there’s a 


Mary Lou often 
snubbed the younger 
girl. 











long way between Hall 
and Halsey—in clothes, 
anyway.” 

The girls laughed. 

Nola flushed with an- 
ger. 

“Wasn’t she once a 
chum of yours?” Joan 
asked. 

“Not exactly a chum,” 
Mary Lou threw a 
scornful glance over her 
shoulder at Nola! “a 
childhood acquaintance. 
But some people never 
do grow up.” 


Narration and exposition won’t do. We need 
color, movement and sound! 

On August first I mailed the rewritten 
story, with its new title, and with the manu- 
script as fresh as a gardenia. 

It was rejected with a letter that went: 
“We already have all the material which we 
can use for Lincoln’s Birthday and therefore 
cannot place your story.” I turned that over 
in my mind, got out my market guide, and 
hurried right down to the Post Office. 

In a week friend mailman appeared on 
the porch. He carried no story but a printed 
slip of ACCEPTANCE. 

On the thirteenth of the next month, he 
followed it up with a check. The first check 
I had ever had for a story! It wasn’t pink 
either. 


HIS first story I rewrote on my own in- 

itiative, but not long after it was pub- 
lished, I received a letter from another edi- 
tor suggesting that I revise a second story. 
He wrote: “We find your story suitable to 
our needs. But it is too long—1800 words is 
our limit. If you can cut this story down, we 
shall be glad to accept it.” 

The submitted story had run to 3000 
words. Did I sputter, “If I shorten this story, 
it will more than cut my check in two?” I 
may have to myself, but I didn’t intimate 
such a thing to the editor. He doubtless knew 
it better than I did. 

No, I answered by return mail, and as- 
sured him that I not only could and would 
shorten it, but that upon rereading it, I be- 
lieved that, by so doing, the story would be 
improved. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





Since the story had to be reduced to less 
than half of the original wordage, I decided 


that telescoping the whole thing would be 


dangerous. I would be tempted to give a 
synopsis where I should be dramatizing. So 
I deleted to whole incidents. For this sacri- 
fice, I selected scenes which characterized the 
heroine rather than those which furthered 
the action. In the process, three minor char- 
acters were eliminated. It so happened that 
they were all adults, and since the story was 
a juvenile, the reader’s attention was turned 
more fully to the doings of the young people, 

While I was cutting out these scenes, 
though, I ran across a number of wordy 
passages. Take this description, for instance: 


It was Easter morn- 
ing! Tulips and waxen 
Easter lilies within, lilac 
plumes and wild plum 
blossoms _ without! 
Through the open win- 
dow Julia saw chocolate 
puddles. One round pool 
reflected the base of an 
elm and a patch of 
aquamarine sky. “It’sa 
fairy world,” she de- 
cided. 


It was Easter morn- 
ing! Through the open 
window Julia saw choco- 
late puddles. One round 
pool reflected the base 
of an elm and a patch 
of aquamarine sky. “It’s 
a fairy mirror,’ Julia 
decided. Tulips and 
waxen Easter lilies with- 
in, lilac plumes and 
wild plum blossom with- 
out, shook celestial in- 
cense heavenward that 
holy day. 

The blood raced in 
Julia’s veins. Excitement 
stained her lips with a 
scarlet as intense as the 
pillbox hat, perched on 
her dark hair. 


I used the blue pencil freely. Since my 
reader’s intelligent quotient is as high as 
mine, he will know without its being pointed 
out to him that lilies, lilacs and wild plum are 
odoriferous blossoms. As for Easter, every- 
body knows it is a holy day. 

The reader had already knew of Julia’s 
hat and hair, so why bring them up again? 
I changed the word order, and in place of 
mirror wrote world. I think that word im 
plies more, and placing it as I did at the 
end of the passage, it more than makes up 
for the scrapped paragraph. 

In countless other places in the story I edi 
ted out a few words: 


“Why should mother 
care? I say, what’s it 
to mother?” the girl re- 
peated oddly. 


“Why should mother 
care? I say, what's it 
to mother?” 
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It is evident that the girl repeated, isn’t 
it? 
*You’d soon grow sick 


of the quiet.” Julia was 
scornful. 


“You'd soon grow sick 
of the quiet.” The usu- 
ally gentle Julia was 
scornful. 


Let us hope that the reader knows the 
main character well enough to realize that 
she isn’t always scornful. 


Her mother’s unex- 
pected attitude 


This unexpected atti- 
tude of her mother 


Six words are reduced to four, and better 
emphasis. 

My aim was to condense, but now and 
then I expanded. For example, I could not 
refrain from making these more concrete : 


her drenched suit, her 
dripping hat 

Uncle Bruce laid the 
puppy on the bench. He 
ran quick, deft fingers 
over the limp body. 
Duke whimpered. 


her drenched condition 


Uncle Bruce did the 
rest. 


The editor who asked me to shorten the 
story was a man to whom I then wished to 
sell. When I began to cut it down, I did so 
merely because he had requested it. But as 
I retyped it, I realized that he was right: 
the plot was not good for 3000 but just 1800 
words, 

As it was a seasonal yarn, I had been 
given twelve days in which to rewrite it. But 
I mailed it back in five, or a week in ad- 
vance of the dead line. 

It was accepted and within four weeks I 
cashed the check. I have sold that editor 
several times since with no revisions re- 
quested, and one story ran to 3600 words. 


DITORS don’t take time to write on re- 

jection slips nor dictate letters unless they 
have something to say. Furthermore, they 
mean what they say, and it’s up to the writer 
to take their suggestions. 

The writer is in love with his story. Of 
course, or he couldn’t have written it. But he 
meant to sell it or he wouldn’t have sent it 
to an editor. So he better do as the editor 
says, 

The only difference between any other job 
and writing is this: on any other job the 
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worker has one boss, but the writer has as 
many as he has markets. 

Just a short time ago, I received a letter 
from the editor of a well-known magazine. 
She wrote: “‘ ——’ (giving 
the title of a novelette I had sent her) is 
very close indeed to what we want in style. 
But the plot won’t do. We want stories that 
make us feel a great deal of suspense through 
conflict of character between the hero and 
heroine.” 

That was plain English surely. So I 
stopped wasting stamps on that story and 
rewrote it. Then I mailed the revision, and 
it has been out almost six weeks. That sounds 
hopeful, doesn’t it? 








Betty Detrick Features, 1040 Geary St., San 
Francisco, wants little known incidents of the lives 
of men and women who have become world re- 
nowned ; intimate details that brought about their 
achievements. Accuracy essential. Get the little 
known facts only a local resident can get on some 
big person. Query, enclosing stamped envelope, 
telling what you can get and about whom. 





Sir: 

Liberty Weekly has decided to suspend the pro- 
posed Comeback Department for the time being 
and, therefore, suggests the writers to withhold 


their contributions. 
Ws. M. Fiynn, 
Assistant Editor. 





Sir: 

We have a check awaiting Lt. Albert B. Scoles 
whose story “Emergency Field’ we have decided 
to use, but who has failed to leave us his address. 
If he will write, identifying himself, we will be 
glad to forward payment accordingly. 

Also, a manuscript titled “Shadows,” by Mrs. 
James A. Patterson failed to include a return ad- 
dress and therefore the MS cannot be forwarded. 

NEWS SERVICE BUREAU, 
ALBERT WILLIAMS, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Sir: 

Railroad Stories is paying $2 apiece for cleverly 
written “tall tales” or lies with a railroad back- 
ground, not over 200 words, based upon anything 
that has appeared in a recent issue of this maga- 
zine. No preference is given to contributors with 
railroad experience, but those who have had such 
experience are asked to state name of road and 
job held, for publication. Letters will not be 
returned unless stamped, self-addressed envelope 
is enclosed. Address Tall Tales Editor, Railroad 
Stories, 280 Broadway, New York City. 

HELEN JANOTA. 


























































Selling The Amateur Play 






By Le Roy STAHL 


VERY hour, somewhere, an amateur 

group “puts on a play.” In a year’s 

time, the number of productions runs 
into the thousands. The business of supply- 
ing material to the amateur Thespians is a 
million dollar industry. Two or three truck 
loads of “cast copies” may leave each one of 
the larger publishers in a single day. From 
September until June, the season is wide 
open, and publishers reporting increasing 
sales are constantly searching for new ma- 
terial. 


The amateur play publishers sell most of 
their product to the public schools. Conse- 
quently, the tastes and needs of this one 
market dominates the purchases of all scripts. 
Publishers are unanimous in their opinion 
that the ideal amateur plays is one with a 
simple theme, no questionable dialogue, char- 
acters within the acting range of adolescents, 
strong situations, a single interior setting, and 
an evenly balanced cast of male and female 
characters or a cast in which the number of 
female characters predominates. 


For several years, the market has shown 
a consistent preference for a certain type of 
play. The reasons are not hard to find. Young 
Willie Smith is the cause. Willie is the aver- 
age high school senior. He goes to a school 
where the stage possesses no more than the 
usual set of flat scenery or a cyclorama. He 
lives in a community which will not tolerate 
the slightest hint of immorality in its public 
schools. The school board wants no drinking 
scenes or cynical treatments of love and mar- 
riage upon the school house stage. When 
the audience goes to the play, they expect to 
see young Willie star. Ninety per cent of 
the audience are Willie’s acquaintances, rela- 
tives and friends. Simplicity of theme is es- 
sential because Willie has no chance to star 
when the play is beyond his mental grasp. 


Young Willie dominates the play at every 
turn, and the playwright must keep his actor 
in mind. He represents the average high 





school senior in the average town of around 
two thousand population. The bulk of the 
amateur plays are bought and produced by 
schools whose sole aim is to see that Willie 
gets the best of what he can digest. 


BRIEF comment on two conspicuously 
successful amateur plays may be in or- 
der. “Skidding” and “Growing Pains,” two 
comedies by Aurania Rouveral, have had a 
consistent record of success wherever pro- 


duced. 


Both plays are domestic comedies in the 
fullest sense of the word. They are about 
Papa and Mama and the Baby. Baby may 
be sufficiently grown to suffer the pangs of 
adolescent love, but in essence, that is what 
they are, plays of family life. They retell 
once again the familiar story of the laughter 
and tears that occur in every home, the first 
dress suit, the first date, and the trials of 
father and mother in making both ends meet. 
They “hold the mirror up to life” and reflect 
that life as it is lived in a thousand middle 
class homes. 


The popularity of these two plays does not 
imply that all successful amateur plays must 
be laid in the typical home and show young 
brother tripping over the parlor rug. It does 
mean, however, that the emotions, situations, 
and characters must be kept within the reach 
of an adolescent. Willie is thoroughly fami- 
liar with the trials and tribulations that assal 
the average home. He knows the tremors of 
“Growing Pains” because they are his own. 
He senses the drama of “Skidding” because 
he senses the struggle his own parents face. 
For these reasons, the middle class domestic 
comedy is the most popular kind of play ™ 
the amateur field. Other types of plays, mys 
tery plays especially, are not barred, but the 
must conform to the rule of being compre: 
hensible to actors who know very little of 
life beyond their own front door. 
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UBLISHERS frequently say they want 
“a play that plays itself.” By this, they 
mean a play with situations strong enough to 
carry the story regardless of weaknesses in 
the acting. They want an “actor proof” play. 
Now, such a play may sometimes occur as 
the result of strong inspiration, but nine times 
out of ten, it is the product of a technique 
perfected through constant practice and per- 
spiration. 

An understanding of the correct technique 
in writing an amateur play goes hand in 
hand with an understanding of the smallest 
unit within a play, the sequence. A sequence 
isa scene or section of dialogue in which one 
thing only is discussed. It observes the pri- 
mary rule of dramatic art in that one thing 
alone shall be done or said at a single time. 

The writer who makes each sequence con- 
tain a surprise, a laugh, a gasp, or a tear, 
cannot go wrong in writing his play. In my 
opinion, it means a complete reversal of the 
tyro’s method of writing dialogue. The be- 
ginning playwright states his important fact 
at the start of the sequence and embroiders 
itas he goes along. The end of the sequence 
falls flat as dishwater with nothing left to get 
the next one started. The writer should save 
his important fact for a surprise at the end. 

For instance, young Johnny Jones has 
failed at school. He doesn’t blurt his misfor- 
tune the moment he arrives on the scene. He 
hems and haws ; backs and fills. He talks of 
the “mean old teacher” and how the boy 
next door pushed his face in a pail of water. 
He twists and squirms. Eventually, after 
much exasperated coaxing, wheedling, and 
downright brow-beating, Papa Jones and 
Mama Jones find out the truth. Johnny has 
received five zeros at school. 

We have here an example of the impor- 
tant principle of retardation, the saving of an 
important fact until the end. It is the “sur- 
prise.” Surprises make strong situations in 
the mind of the average amateur play pro- 
ducer, and therefore, in the mind of the man 
who publishes the play. 





| FIND it helpful to divide the plot into 
_ Sequences before the work of writing be- 
gis. My method requires a long sheet of 
wrapping paper. I divide it down the middle 
with a heavy pencilled line. One side of the 
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paper I call “the hero’s side,” the other “the 
villain’s side.” I plot one sequence for the 
hero, one for the villain, and so on down the 
sheet. I indicate the surprise, or the “tag,” 
(the “wow,” or whatever you want to call 
it) of each sequence. I write my dialogue 
to fill the outlined sequence structure. The 
method saves a lot of trouble, eliminates much 
rewriting, because the sequence structure is 
correct before the work of filling in the dia- 
logue begins. Some writers mark their se- 
quences on cards, but I prefer to hang my 
several yards of paper on the wall where I 
can view the sequence structure as I write. It 
holds the writing down to what is strictly es- 
sential to the plot and prevents those esoteric 
wanderings in the dialogue that amateurs 
cannot sustain upon the stage. 

In nearly perfect form, identical treatment 
of plot is found in such old farces as “Noth- 
ing but the Truth,’ by James Montgomery 
and Barry Connors’ “Applesauce.” Both 
plays proceed from a single premise, in the 
first instance, the ability of the hero to tell 
the truth for twenty-four hours. From a 
single point, they develop the plot, pile se- 
quence onto sequence, in a manner as clear 
and logical as a lawyer’s brief. A similar 
clean cut treatment of sequence is the key 
to success in the amateur market. It helps 
the young actor to a ready understanding of 
the plot, gives him “something to get his 
teeth into.” 

The writer who submits a neatly bound, 
professional looking script has a better chance 
to sell his wares. The average script comes 
nowhere near this mark. It reaches the pub- 
lishing office carelessly typed on soiled paper, 
pages misplaced, and corrections scribbled 
everywhere. 

The playwright should copy the American 
style of script with the name of the character 
speaking placed in the center of the page 
(and not in the left hand margin as in the 
English style). Double spaces should be used 
between the individual speeches but not be- 
tween the lines of a single speech. It is often 
done, but not necessary, to indicate the “busi- 
ness” or action in red, but these sections of 
the manuscript should be isolated by paren- 
theses and not run in as part of the speech. 

The playwright who chooses a simple 
theme, casts it with characters within the 
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range of young actors, develops strong se- 
quences good either for a laugh or a thrill, 
and types the script according to profes- 
sional standards, ends up with a steady mar- 
ket for himself. I suggest you get a catalogue 
from some of the following play publishers if 
you are new to the field. 


FREDERICK B. INGRAM PUBLICATIONS 
Gansert Building, Rock Island, Illinois. 

“We are particularly interested in full length 
comedies suitable for high school presentation. 
They must be definitely humorous and strictly clean 
and wholesome. We publish on a percentage-of- 
royalty basis, the percentage varying according to 
the quality of the material and the reputation of 
the author.” 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
925 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
“We are interested in one or three act plays that 
are suitable for amateur production — comedies, 
dramas, melodramas, or straight plays with simple 
settings and costumes. We do not care for trage- 
dies, nor have we found any great demand for 
fairy or imaginative plays for younger children.” 


THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE COMPANY 
428 South Warren Street, Syracuse, New York. 
“Our policy of buying manuscripts is outright 
purchase. The amount of payment depends en- 
tirely on the quality and type of the material. We 
are not putting out so much material at the 
present time as in former years. What we are most 
in need of now are some extra good three-act plays 
of nearly evenly divided cast, with good plots, full 
of action, and catchy dialogue. We do not care 
especially for mushy plays.” 


FITZGERALD PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 

The Amateur Play Shop, 

11 East 38th Street, New York City. 

“This market publishes plays, sketches, mono- 
logues, minstrel shows, entertainments, etc. Does 
not want any material that is in any way ques- 
tionable, salacious, or sexy. All material must be 
suitable for simple presentation by amateurs. Espe- 
cially interested in three-act comedies for mixed 
casts with single sets. Not interested in literary 
or historical plays. At the present time, this com- 
pany has much material on hand and is not in the 
market for something new ‘unless it is of excep- 
tional quality.’ Payment is invariably made upon 
the signing of the bill of sale, but the average rate 
varies so much with the material offered that no 
set figure can be given.” 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE, INC. 
Franklin, Ohio. 

“This company uses perhaps the widest variety 
of creative writing in the trade. (1) We are 
primarily interested in three and one-act plays for 
either mixed casts or all women characters. (2) 


Writer’s DIcEst 









Collection of such material as games, stunts, chil. 
dren’s special day programs, etc. (3) Church ma. 
terial, both secular and non-secular, such as plays 
both long and short, pageants, etc. (4) Operettas 
and musical comedies for either children or adults, 
We are always glad to read scripts by either new 
or old authors since we have started Many new 
names in the amateur play writing field. Our 
primary interest is in obtaining good three and 
one-act plays of the farce, comedy-drama, mystery- 
comedy, or dramatized classic types.” Eldridge 
also says, “A great many authors in the dramatic 
field do not finish their manuscripts in the proper 
form. Almost no publisher will consider a manu 
script unless it is typed and the proper physical 
make-up gets the script off on the right foot. We 
advise your readers to spend a little more time on 
their typewriters and save so many rejection slips.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 
2200 Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

“We are primarily interested in good three-act 
comedies or mystery plays with strong comedy situ- 
ations suitable for presentation by high school stu- 
dents. The plays must be worthwhile and have no 
objectionable situations or dialogue of any kind, 
We prefer plays with a single setting, an evenly 
balanced cast of men and women, or a cast which 
contains more women than men characters. All 
payment is made by individual agreement with the 
author.” 





Sir: 

I received a tremendous kick, reading the letter 
of Constantine B. Vizas, published in your Feb- 
ruary, 1937, issue, promising a free meal for each 
rejection slip, in his new restaurant “The Robin 
Inn,” at Minneapolis, Minn. 

My rejection slips have been carefully preserved. 
It may interest some of your readers to know that 
I have kept them all—every last one—and could 
eat, if I lived in Minneapolis, and Mr. Vizas did 
not go broke, 243 meals. 

I have also dozens of letters, each worth a meal 
ticket, from editors who have regretted my stuff 
did not quite click. Of late they have become 
more frequent. 

These precious rejection slips have been gat- 
nered over a period of 25 years. Nevertheless I 
expect to earn before I die (I’m now 56) enough 
money from my writing to compensate for the 
postage stamps I’ve bought. As a matter of fact 
some of the postage stamps on the return manu: 
scripts (I save the envelopes with the slips) are 
worth much more money than Mr. Vizas has 
probably put into his new restaurant venture. 

All of us—even at 56—may outlive many of the 
magazines that reject our offerings. And who 
knows but that in the future a fad may be created 
for rejection slips sent out by mags. that have 
folded up. Or for sets of rejection slips covering 
all of the leading magazines of the past? Maybe! 
Crazier things have happened. 

Dopp Conp!T, 
Norristown, Pa. 
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Reading For Writers 


By Tom Stix 











REVIEWER’S lot, like the police- 

man’s, is not a happy one. If he does 

a daily column, he reads lots of books 
that he doesn’t want to read and which he 
doesn’t enjoy writing about. If, on the other 
hand, he has a job like mine with only a 
few books to talk about each month, he is 
bound to find himself at the end of a couple 
of months with a stock of books on his hands 
that he really would like to write about that 
ae not just off the press. 

Well, that’s my predicament and these 
books that are not just off press seem to me 
to be so particularly good and important 
that 1 am going to pick them up right now 
and clear my conscience of having missed 
them during the past. 


PEOPLE, PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 
By R. H. (Bos) Davis 
Stokes—$3.00 


All you have to do to write a book as good 
a Bob Davis’ “People, People Everywhere” 
sto be an agreeable person—so agreeable 





that everybody from a coster-monger to an 
Indian Rajah will think you are the best 
‘mpany in the world—write easily, and 
tote a camera. 

The lovely part of this book (and it is 
vely) is that in it you play with the great 
and near great on terms of cordial equality. 
fyou want the best bon mot of Mr. George 
kemard Shaw, you won’t find it in the book. 
you are looking for that, I am afraid you 
will feel let down. But what you will find 
Sa charming picture of Mr. Shaw on the 
tay Bob Davis went to see him: 

“Time was flying. What I had come to secure 
— in the film pack. Why not one more shot? 
tty well, this time under the direction of Mrs. 
ma that gracious woman who all her married 

a successfully evaded the blinding limelight 
that drenches her modest husband. We adjourned 
to Mrs, Shaw’s sitting room. 

My introduction was brief: ‘This is Mr. Davis, 


5 )made our favorite portrait of Gene (Tunney). 
thas had a few shots at me.’ 


“*The next and last film is for you,’ I said. 
‘What expression in your opinion best interprets 
your favorite author ?’ 

“It is the privilege of wives to falter in such a 
crisis. Mrs. Shaw was true to form. G. Bernard 
took the responsibility out of her hands with the 
suggestion that a picture in which he would be 
shown gazing affectionately at his wife would 
be a true work of art. 

“Excellent idea, to my way of thinking; the 
picture to show Darby and Joan on the same film. 

““*No,’ said Mrs. Shaw, smiling benignantly, 
but shaking her head ; ‘one celebrity in one family 
is enough. I have made it a practice to remain 
out of the public eye. Mr. Shaw hasn’t. The 
picture he suggests will be perfect—with the wife 
off stage.’ 

“And, whereas, George is the whole picture, so 
to speak.” 


Or, if you don’t want to be around the 
big-wigs, take the Utopia Mr. Davis found 
in Nova Scotia: 

“*Well, the recreation,’ replied the postmaster, 
‘is honest toil, which we have always regarded as 
necessary to human happiness. We find a good 
deal of pleasure in living normal lives, raising our 
families and carrying on until we are called away. 
There has never been a watchman, a jail, a hospital 
or even a doctor at the Cove. Seabright, ten miles 
away, is the home of our M. D. We are seldom 
ill and each stands ready to help the other. 

“ ‘Nobody ever locks a door or a window in this 
village. One radio, one telephone. No movies, 
talkies, cabarets, trolley-cars or loud noises. When 
the fog comes the groaner sounds and the bell 
on the Church of England speaks when it should. 
We are all poor, but contented with what we raise 
and make and take from the sea. Peggys Cove 
has never known a loafer, a hoodlum or a wanton. 
We pay no taxes except the income tax to the 
Dominion Government and we are not saddled 
with officials.’ ” 


The book is so absurdly simple that it 
sounds almost like the recipe for making a 
good soup if you buy the proper can, add 
hot water and serve. 


A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY 
By W. E. Woopwarp 
Farrar and Rinehart—$4.00 


Here is a history book after my own heart 
—simple, easy to read, fascinating. The 
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beauty of Mr. Woodward’s book is that it al- 
ways strikes a note of authority without ever 
being ponderous. 

What strikes me so forcefully is Mr. Wood- 
ward’s great tolerance with people whom he 
dislikes. He races through the history of the 
nation with the speed of a fast moving novel. 
Take, for example,, the beginnings of the 
United States: 


“Though independence was won, the United 
States did not yet exist. The colonies had become 
thirteen small countries in a row, all facing the 
Atlantic. They were held together, in a fashion, 
by a ‘league of friendship between states,’ which 
had its material embodiment in a document called 
the Articles of Confederation. 

“When the Confederation was born the grim 
midwife was Local Jealousies. As a consequence, 
the infant was frightfully deformed, emasculated 
and anemic. At the thought of centralized power 
every state was scared half out of its wits... 
and among the weaker members there was a 
burning fear that the whole combination would 
be controlled by Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. All of them wanted mutual 
protection, but not one of them was willing to 
give up anything. States’ rights was a kind of 
political religion.” 


It is, however, when he is dealing with 
Woodrow Wilson that he is an historian who 
is painting the picture of his favorite char- 
acter : 


“In March, 1913, the new president was in his 
prime. He possessed an abundance of mental and 
physical vigor, poise, enthusiasm and power of 
concentration. His policies, embraced under the 
head of the ‘New Freedom’—as Wilson termed 
them collectively—had as their objective a series 
of internal, domestic reforms. The New Freedom 
meant freedom for the average man from the 
pressure of High Finance and Big Business. But 
Wilson was not a radical, not a socialist. He 
applied himself to the task of reconciling capi- 
talism and democracy; of promoting a marriage 
between laissez-faire individualism and a just 
sense of moderation.” 

How propaganda pulled us into the war is 
illustrated brilliantly by the story of nurse 


Cavell : 

“It would have been far better for their cause 
if the German authorities had sent Edith Cavell 
home to England. It is worthy of note that the 
French shot not one woman but several who 
were caught spying. There was no mention at all 
of these incidents in the American press at the 
time. The English controlled the cables and their 
censorship over the news was complete. 

“The Allied propagandists in the United States 
managed to convince the people that the German 
army was composed of thugs, cutthroat sadists and 
thieves. There was no truth in it. The conduct 
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of the German army in Belgium was exceptionally 
orderly, considering the fact that they were occy. 
pying enemy territory and were constantly ip 
danger from spies and guerrilla sharpshooters,” 

The terrific debacle of the Harding ad. 
ministration is treated with a sense of per- 
sonal shame. It is hard to go on and tell you 
much more about this book except that | 
have read through it carefully and I have 
looked up items and then tried to use it as 
a reference book. It didn’t fail me. 


INSIDE EUROPE 
By JoHn GUNTHER 
Harper and Brothers—$3.50 


When I saw in the paper the other day 
that a book that was third in the national 
best seller list had been published one year 
ago and I hadn’t read it, I said to myself 
that it was about time. 

John Gunther is one of the best newspaper 
men we have abroad. He knows his way 
around. He is the kind of person who will 
have luncheon with the Duke of Windsor, 
Mrs. Simpson and Noel Coward (when the 
Duke of Windsor was King Edward VIII)— 
not a formal luncheon either, but just a nice 
casual affair. He is the kind of person who 
has known Mussolini from the days when 
Mussolini was chased by the cops. But John 
Gunther isn’t the kind of man who tells you 
that he does these things. Rather he gives 
you a sound, interesting picture of thes 
people with the “I” conspicuous by its ab 
sence. 

As I read “Inside Europe” I understand 
for the first time exactly what Stanley Bald. 
win’s point of view was during his successful 
fight with Edward VIII and, mind you, 
“Inside Europe” was written about a yeat 
before the famous “irrevocable decision’. 
You begin to understand something of tht 
French policy and just as you are smuggly 
sitting down and saying “This is very inter 
esting” you find the quotation of an adver 
tisement in a Paris daily: 

“FOR RENT — Five-room apartment, two 


minutes from Bois de Boulogne, central heat- 
ing, bombproof shelter.” 


You begin to understand Hitler and what 





he is really after and why he is doing a bad 
job. You begin to envision Madame Lupest! 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Leaves From a Writer’s 





Note Book 


$150.00 in cash prizes for the best “leaves from a writer’s note book.” 
See the April issue of WriITER’s Dicgst for details. 


O you keep a writer’s note book? It is 
profitable to imprison your thoughts 
and ideas on paper at once; so they 

are not forgotten. Many a sweet and salable 
idea for a story is lost for the want of a two 
penny note book, and pencil. The following 
leaves from a writer’s note book may give 
you an idea: or equally important, illustrate 
the golden potpourri that a writer’s note 
book can be for you. 


Idea for Collier’s or the Post. The Post 
dearly loves the business love story and is 
best market for this; then Collier’s. Or re- 
write with woman slant, instead of man’s 
point of view, for Mademoiselle, or Inde- 
pendent Woman. Might try Redbook but 
must study some of their stories first. 


Handle this from a comedy romance 
angle, 


Young man starts to work in manufacturing 
plant. Pick the kind of plant in which I know all 
the details, and background information, but best 
if also an industry which is somewhat familiar to 
the general public. Young man, call him Perry, 
both amused and annoyed by pat answers each 
department head in manufacturing plant has for 
every given situation. Make plant a dry cleaning 
shop. All departments heads have been there so 
long that they have form answers to anything that 
goes wrong. Perry fakes up a case about some 
dresses (wholly a fake ; there are no such dresses) 
whose progress through the plant he wishes to 
trace. He brusquely demands information on this 
lot of dresses from each department foreman, and 
tecelves from each the usual stereotyped formula 
teply. Through this ruse he shows up the unthink- 
ing day-in-day-out groove like attitude of the 
plant’s various foremen. This is so universally true 
m all plants that every business executive will 

uckle over it, also all readers who work in 
Plants and have long ago concluded that their 
tespective foreman has no sense. 


Romance develops between conflict of Perry to 
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get himself “in” at the plant and girl executive 
at the plant whom he embarrasses badly because 
she, too, offers a formula reply. Perry and girl 
battle it out, at each other’s throats; one to hold 
a good job, and the other to get one. Romance 
develops. 

“e * * 


Just read where a rebel leader was threat- 
ened by growing revolt in Havana and that 
people, beginning to parade to the Capital 
were in a mean humor. The rebel leader 
flashed a message to all movie houses that 
they must show, at once, the forbidden men’s 
stag films. They do, and the people rush to 
the movie houses. For the moment the day 
is saved. Good incident to start a yarn for 
Spicy Adventure. Understand they pay well. 


* * * 


Slant either for Grit or Household 
Magazine, most readers of which do not 
have $5000 incomes but wish they did. Do 
story to make readers realize futility of 
idea that money and possessions necessarily 
make happiness. Get mood for this by re- 
reading “Tortilla Flat,’ the book about the 
young blade who was happy as long as he 
had nothing but whose trouble started 
when he was willed two tumble down shacks. 
Write this around farm hand who has noth- 
ing, and who never had anything. A 100 
per cent rural “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town” 
piece. Farm hand, a dull, kind, pleasant fel- 
low is given some pigs of his own. They 
completely upset his careless, easy, mental 
life as well as his day’s work routine. See if 
possible to get in some tie up about pigs 
finally being sold to get some farm equip- 
ment and restore farm hand to former happy 
state. 
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Cash in on renewed interest in Civil War 
stories by applying technique in November 
Esquire article “So Smells Defeat.” 


Do similar piece the last line of which 
would be, in effect: “That is what happened 
to South between 1868-1890.” That is, pre- 
tend the North won the War, and the South 
came up and ruined it; doing things to the 
North that are analagous to what the North 
did to the South. Thus, seeing the situation 
from its own point of view, the Northerner 
can truly be more understanding ; just as any 
American who read the Esquire piece can 
better appreciate and understand why the 
German citizen has cause to revere Hitler. 
For Forum. Or maybe, if price is right, to 
Yankee. Or a Boston newspaper Sunday 


section. 
% * * 


A filler for Parents. When children ask 
“Why” so frequently they really want re- 
affirmation of what you told them, not an 
explanation. Give examples. About 400 


words. 
¥* *% * 


Theme for a poem: “Strange that women 
are so intolerant when a man is humble in 
his love for them, and so charitable when 
men are trying to ruin her.” 


* % * 


“If you do not wish a man to do a thing, 
you had better get him to talk about it, for 
the more men talk, the more likely they are 
to do nothing.” Write the story of a man 
who talks a whole lot and never accom- 
plishes anything. Then put him in a position, 
when because of some injury to his throat, 
say, or his tongue, he is unable to talk. So he 
goes ahead and accomplishes something im- 


portant. 
* * * 


Horace, a mild unassuming man, some- 


thing like the lead in “Three Men on q 
Horse” happens to resemble strongly som 
big figure in public life. Horace is a friend. 
ly fellow and when he meets John ona 
train is glad to answer all of John’s que 
tions and give advice. John, of course, mis 
takes him for the big shot, and therefor 
takes his advice and makes a success of his 
venture instead of a failure. The unim 
portant Horace goes on his journey neve 
knowing he had been taken for a celebrity, 
Good pictorial possibilities in this for a 
movie script that needs its action direction 
changed, but must have it happen as a re. 
sult of the story, rather than by fate. 


* * * 


Idea for one of the confession maga 
zines with a prize contest : The young woman 
of 35 suspects her husband is losing interes 
in her and getting up interest in somebody 
else. First, she tries the beauty shop and 
mannequin methods. These fail. She dir 
covers her husband is going to see an older 
woman who is on the stout side, motherly, 
homey, and gingham-aproned. The gay 
wife cares enough about her husband to take 
off her corsets and drops the “thrill-your- 
husband” technique and acquire the moth 
erly sympathy and compassion for which he 
was seeking. Idea from newspaper divorce 
case of woman who never knew that her 
husband was tired of being a play boy be 
cause he was one when she met him. 


* * * 


Trade Journal Article lead : 


A shoe buyer says that there hasn’t been 
a new style in shoes for the last hundred 
years. Get illustrations from the publi 
library of old shoe styles—copied from old 
paintings, etc., take them to the buyer and 
get him to show you new styles descended 
from the old ones. 
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writers. Price, one dollar. Send cash or money order. 


HAROLD POTTER 
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1619 (D) Broadway, New York 


WRITERS! 


world. 


Turn your creative ability into a field that reaches every singer, musician, orchestra and radio station in the 

Harold Potters SONG CONSTRUCTION CHART shows in a simple uninvolved fashion the basic LYRIC ace 
MELODIC rules of present day song construction. Designed by the arranger of “(CAROLINA MOON,” ““MELAN- 
CHOLY BABY,” “GIRL OF MY DREAMS,” “LITTLE GYPSY TEA ROOM,” etc. Endorsed by leading 1% 
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Lines from Wasserman’s World’s Illusion* $$ SENSATIONAL DOLLAR SPECIAL! — © §S 


and where have I read better? . 100 Sheets 16-1b. Hammermill Bond, 8% x11. 

... When they parted that day, ambition 3. an Le 
to learn to dance began to flame in her eyes. 15 Eavclebes—Kescison Usole’ So6's is. 

He taught her to stand with outstretched = for One Dollar. Immediate Shipment—Postpaid. 

: mplete money-saving price list and samples free! 

arms and to let no muscle quiver; to stand ALLIED TYPE CRAFTS 
on the tips of her toes so that her crown &22nd Street, Toledo, Ohio 
touched a sharp arrow; to dance definite od Write for free booklet, 
figures outlined by needles on the floor with re) “Ten Years of Poetry 
her naked feet, and, when each movement E Publishing”’. 


had passed into her flesh, to brave the needles 
blindfolded. He taught her to whirl about T on 


a taut rope adjusted vertically, and to walk 4 430 Sixth Ave New York 
on high stilts without using her arms. = —_ 


... She had to learn anew how to walk SEND ME YOUR GAG IDEAS 


and stride and run and stand. 21 CHECKS SENT TO CONTRIBUTORS LAST MONTH! 


He created gestures with her. And about | S22 ‘Sg di apiece at sari’ SO URE 


F CRITICISM of . Read my article in April Writer’ 
every gesture he wove some experience. He non tal aoe 


showed her the nature of flight, of pursuit, | $$¢§ DON ULSH $$$ 
of parting, of salutation, of expectancy and 443 Wrightwood CHICAGO 
triumph, and joy and terror; and there was 


no motion of a finger in which the whole MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


H , < Carefully, promptly. First copy on 20 Ib. bond, carbon free. 
body did not have part. He drew the kernel Punctuation, spelling. grammar corrected (if a. 


. H E f > il id with 
from each husk ; he demanded the quintes- | fron’ snd'“back. 25 ‘per thousand” Poctty se per line. 

















ential only. Enclose fee to avoid C. O. D. charges. 


ALLIED TYPISTS 

*Harcourt Brace. (Some passages of the above have 1610 E. 37th St#., Kansas City, Mo. 
been shortened.) 
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FAINT PRAISE AND POLITE REGRETS... 


“We enjoyed reading your story ‘ - - - -’, but regret it 
doesn’t quite make a place for itself. Try us again.” 


You have probably received such letters from editors. At first you were encouraged, 
because at least they weren’t curt rejection slips. But later you’ve become increasingly baffled 
and annoyed—and perhaps a bit discouraged. Just exactly what is it that keeps your stories 
from really selling? 

The difference between such rejections and a sales check is often so slight that it com- 
pletely eludes you. Yet a simple change or two in situation or plot sequence, a few revisions 
of characterization or dialogue, or the proper pruning of an overwritten scene will frequently 
turn the editor’s polite regrets into an enthusiastic acceptance. 

The editors haven’t the time to give you a detailed critical analysis of your story, to 
show you what is wrong, why it is wrong, and what to do about it. That’s my job. And 
because I take the time to be specific, I have been able to help so many discouraged beginners 
break into print. I not only point out your faults and your virtues, but I tell you where and 
when they occur. I mark your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, thus showing you in 
complete detail where you achieve the professional touch and where your work is amateurish. 
I analyze your plot, your treatment, your construction. Finally, I find your markets. 

Send me one of your stories. Within one week I will either advise you that it is going 
to market, or I will return it to you with the most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph 
by paragraph criticism that you could possibly obtain elsewhere. Write for my booklet, 
“Telling And Selling Your Stories”’—-FREE. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: One Dollar per thousand words (Minimum Fee $2.00). 

ith your first story send along an extra one of 

approximately the same length — and I’ll give the 

second story the same careful criticism as the first 
E. 





521 FIFTH AVENUE WARD THOMAS __ new yoru.n.y. 
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SONGWRITERS 


Write today for your copy of our 24-Page Descriptive 
Booklet on song writing. 

Submit your song poems or complete unpublished 
songs for free examination and criticism. Prompt 
report and safe handling guaranteed. 

We are in a position to service your song poem. Pub- 
lish your complete song, or obtain any number of 
copies you desire. Electrical Transcriptions (Record- 
ings) ined, using real artists in New York. 
Listen for our programs over WHAS, Louisville, Ky., 
50,000 Watt Radio Station, using our clients’ songs. 


Dept. A, SALEM, IND. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, Including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 
If you write poems 


and information on eurrent market requirements. 
or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 
M. M. M, PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 4 Studio Building 


Portland, Ore. 








SEND US YOUR SONG POEMS 


Free examination and report. We work with you on a 
50-50 basis or for you at a reasonable rate. Complete satis- 
faction guaranteed in all work. 

We are building a reputation instead of just living on a 
reputation. 


Superior Song Service 
BRANDENBURG, KENTUCKY 


POETRY PAYS WELL 


When wisely marketed. Know the money- 
making methods enterprising poets use. 


Write to 


FRANK ENGELS 
139-09 34th Road, Flushing, New York City 


SPECIAL WRITER’S COMBINATION 


25 letterheads and envelopes, printed with name and address, 
50 ms. record cards, 100 sheets typewriter bond, 
100 second sheets, 20 ms. envelopes. 
ALL FOR $1 — Limited Offer 
THE HUDSON RIVER PRESS, Dept. Cc 

24 West 20th Street ew York, N. Y. 

Hudson Ms. Record Cards—Package of 50—20c 

Write for free booklet, ‘“Hints For Writers.” 


YOUR SONG 


May Have a Chance in Hollywood 


Or our critic can tell you what is wrong with it. Holly- 
wood’s first and largest music publisher has a special 
critical service for music, poems or lyrics. Publishing 
consideration. Send stamp for information. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. D, Hollywood, Calif. 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems for criticism by a_well-known_ and 
thoroughly trained Arranger and Composer. More 
than ria of my song arrangements were accepted for 
publication during the ast year, written in collabora- 
tion with both new and experienced verse writers. 


J. CHAS. MecNEIL, A. B., Bachelor of Music 
4153-M South Van Ness, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“Can you drink? Let me see you!” It 
was wrong. “Your gesture was a shop wom 
phrase. The man who had never seen an- 
other drink, did not drink thus.” 

“Can you pray? Can you pluck flowers, 
swing a scythe, garner grain, bind a veil? 
Give me an image of each action!” She 
could not. But he taught her. 

Whenever she fell into flat imitation of 
reality he foamed with rage. “Reality is a 
murderer !” 


In the statues and paintings of great artists 
he pointed out to her the essential and noble 
lines. 

He spoke to her of the help of music to 
her art. “You need no melody. The only 
thing that matters is the division of time, the 
audibly created measure which leads and 
restrains the violence, wildness ,and passion, 
or else the softness and sustained beauty of 
motion. A tambourine and a fife suffice, 


At night he took her to wine rooms and 
taverns, where the girls of the people danced 
their artless and excited dances; .. . and let 
her dance a bolero, a fandango, or a taran- 
tella. 

He reconstructed antique battle dances for 
her, the Pyrrhic and the Karpaian ; the dance 
of the Muses about the altar of Zeus; the 
dance of Artemis and her companions... 
He showed her pictures on the vase of Fran- 
cios, of the geometrical vase of Dipylon, and 
made her study the figures that had an en- 
trancing charm and incomparable rhythm 
of motion. And he procured her music for 
these dances from old manuscripts which he 
adapted. 

He stimulated her to invent for herself, to 
feel with originality. He inspired her with 
love for the immortal works of man, at 
moured her heart against seduction by the 
vulgar, against a game but for the loftiest 
stakes, against action without restraint, being 
without poise. But it was not until she left 
him that she understood him wholly. 





I must be more thoughtful in my own 
writing, and never casually dismiss a sequence 
when research and rewriting will lift it. The 
essential difference between the hack and 
the fine writer is cultivation, and the relent 
less search for the perfect words. 
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on 00 PER YEAR, PLUS 10% COMMISSION 


PAYMENT ON EASY TERMS IF YOU WISH 


Stories or articles submitted during your fiscal 
year will be criticized ; salable material will be 
carefully edited ; possible material will be re- 
written by us to conform with editorial require- 
ments and marketed in the United States, Eng- 
land, Canada. 

You may submit as many manuscripts as you wish 
during your fiscal year to the 

ONLY ESTABLISHED AGENCY IN CANADA 


THE McGILL LITERARY BUREAU 


278 JARVIS ST., TORONTO, CANADA 








SATISFIED 


“I have just received the carbon of the story you have 
rewritten for me and sent to market. I appreciate your 
fine work on this one and regardless of whether we sell 
it or not,I think you have earned the money. I now 
have high hopes of sale.’ 

The above letter is selected at random from our files. 
It speaks for itself. 

Criticism and rest 00 
words, minimum, 
writing and a a oe 
Salable scripts marketed for 10% only. 
circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


210 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Editorial! Rooms: 705 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 


of script: 25c per thousand 
Take advantage of our re- 
services at special low rates. 
Ask for free 








Reading For Writers 
(Continued from page 36) 
as being a great, great character out of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. 

“Inside Europe” will do more for your un- 
derstanding of the newspapers than any book 
I've ever read for years. It will do more 
than that. It will help you understand the 
newspapers that are still to be printed. 

For the best account, in semi-fiction form 
of the events leading to the passing of an 
era, the years between 1890 and 1914, read 
“Europa” by the anthropologist, Robert Brif- 
fault. The literary style is a little heavy in 
“Europa” but the wisdom of the world i 


there. 


HERE’S TO CRIME 
By CourTNEY RyLey Cooper 
Little, Brown and Company—$2.75 


“Three out of every four people who read 
these words will (unless they die young) one 
day find themselves personally victimized by 
crime,” 

If you want a book on the glorification of 
the James boys, if you think Dillinger was a 
pretty glamorous sort of a guy, if you think 
that Alvin Karpis was pretty clever and 
you'd like to keep the illusion that there’s 
tomance in banditry, stay away from this 
book. 

But if you have an even semi-serious in- 
terest in the welfare of your community, if 
you have any children of your own or if you 
are even close to any children, read “Here’s 
To Crime”. For sheer excitement, I have 
hever read a detective story that comes with- 
in miles of it. “The Hound of the Basker- 
nilles” was comparatively a becalmed book. 


BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS 


All subjec 
Publishers and National 


WAN TED Bost Ris gee 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| > A and oa » meet editors’ requirements. 
100d words. Poetry, Ic per line. Punctua- 


= yn minor grammatical errors corrected . 


20% dis- 


Carbon copy and extra outside pages free. 
count on book lengths. 
MASDALENE MATHIEU 


} Dept. E, 231 E. Huron S Chicago, Ill. 








POEMS, SONG PUBLICATION 


Free Pricer We have yet to find another composer 
or os bureau putting out correct piano parts, matte 
it ubtful if they could compose a_ lasting H 
twhes It’s Springtime In The Rockies”? was made in 
this studio. Song-poem lessons, 50c postpaid. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building Dept. “WD”, ton, Maine 


For a limited time we offer personal criticism by Don Ulsh 
to purchasers of The Gag Builder. Mr. Ulsh will draw 
up and market salable ideas, splitting the check as high as 
50-50. Send a dollar today for sor copy which entitles you 
to personal help from Don h of 24 ideas. Ideas Pe, be 
ar ee within 90 days iectes purchase of The G 


Builder 
JOHNSON PRESS 
443 Wrightwood Chicago 





Publishers Are Your Best Advisers 


Almost daily we receive MSS not ‘“‘down our 
street,”” but showing great promise on the part of 
the authors. 

Therefore, we have established a new department 
—an authors’ service department, in which our regu- 
lar editors give competent critical and advisory help 
to authors. 

Unlike many authors’ services, we welcome non- 
fiction material, and virtually every form of literary 
work that can be either printed or broadcast. 

Don’t send us your MSS until you have writ- 
ten for our folder describing methods and terms. 


SOUTHERN LITERARY INSTITUTE 


Publishers 
AZTEC BUILDING SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








FREE CRITICISM OF YOUR GAG IDEAS 
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These are the days when anything can 
happen and happen with so much more fre- 
quency that you would dare suspect and it 
all looks so innocent, so casual, so really un- 
important. The girl who is picked up at 
Coney Island, the boy who is given a hitch- 
hike, the high school dances with reefer 
cigarettes—it is not a pretty picture. It is 
one that will make your hair stand on end. 


Do you think pretty well of your commu- 
nity?—your police department? After you 
have read “Here’s To Crime” you are likely 
to think back upon something that seemed 
just a little strange at the time that you 
thought was none of your business. Well, the 
fact that most of us take this “it’s none of my 
business” point of view is the best asset the 
professional criminal has. 


Sir: 

I will consider gags suitable for gag cartoons 
like those appearing in The Post, Collier’s, College 
Humor, etc. Gag writers are requested not to send 
in drawings—just the gag. I will make the draw- 
ing, if I think the gag good enough to place on 
the market. I want only original gags that are 
really funny and that can be illustrated. Stamped 
addressed envelope must be enclosed with all gags 
submitted to me. I usually report on material 
within two weeks. I will pay the gag writer a com- 
mission of from 25% to 40% of the price I re- 
ceive for the finished cartoon. 

My cartoons have appeared in The Post, fudge, 
Hooey, etc. 

Haroitp Hursu, Box 1013, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Writing World 


By Daviw B. Hampton 


RUDYARD KIPLING’s autobiography was not 
known to be in existence until after his death. He 
started to write it at the age of 70 and reminisces 
from the time he was a boy in England. CLE- 
MENTS RIPLEY comes to town for a mid-winter 
vacation. WEED DICKINSON’s first novel is 
“Dead Man Talks Too Much” .. . on Lippin- 
cott’s list. DICKINSON is of the pulp school. 
NELL MARTIN working on eight novels at one 
time! She promises the sequel to LORD BYRON 
OF BROADWAY to be finished first. 


Light Romantic novels are needed by all pub- 
lishers. Historical non-fiction still greatly in de- 
mand. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jr.’s novel 
“Woman of Washington” first appeared in short- 
ened form in Redbook. The publishers have been 
deluged with books about skiing since the public 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 
jected manuscript send it to us. Find 
out why your manuscript was rejected. 

Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of the last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 
These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 


Up to 1000 words............:: $1.00 
1000 to 2000 words.........--> $2.00 
2000 to 3000 words..........--> $3.00 
3000 to 4000 words.........-+> $4.00 
4000 to 5000 words.........---: $5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Sense 
Semen 








RED MEAT 
FOR WRITERS 
by Albert Richard Wetjen 
« : 3 e 
DOING IT 
THE HARD WAY 
by Erie Stanley Gardner 
: 2 
ITING RADIO 
ALOGUE 


by Raymond Scudder 
. ad 
WORKING’ IN 
HOLLYWOOD 


Anonymous 


© 
400 iDEAS FOR 
SSCAMERA 
~ JOURNALISTS 
: by Frank Dickson, Jr. 
‘ c 
THREE EVENINGS 
A WEEK 


by Fieming Healy 
e 
‘THE WAY TO SELL 
YOUR STORY 


by Howard Bloomfield 
e 
THE BEST JOB 
ON EARTH 


“@ picture feature section 
Pe ® 
. ALL RELIABLE 
MARKETS. 
® 


i > THE 
_ BOOK PUBLISHERS 


B65 CENTS 


On Sale at all Newsstands 
35 cents 
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Selling Your Manuscripts 


is almost as difficult as writing them, and also 
requires TRAINING. We not only teach you HOW 
TO WRITE, but How To SELL. That is why 
so many of our Students are able to “crash the 
literary gates.” 


JACK LONDON said: 


“JT like your simple, direct ff 
straight-from-the-shoulder, method am 
of presenting the matter. As some- /™@ 
what of a veteran in the short 
story game, I feel justified in giv- 
ing my judgment that your course 
in short story writing is excellently 
comprehensive and practical,’’ 


(Signed) JACK LONDON. 


This should mean more to you than anything WE can 
say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the only one he 
ever endorsed. 

Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their work! 
Under the personal direction of our critics, who will give 
you unlimited De | pay: te hy sales 
Service, you, too, wi get checks! rite for 
BOOKLET, “The Art of Story Writing,” and details. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 193, FORT WAYNE, IND. 











Manuscripts Carefully Typed 


And Returned Promptly 


Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar, Proof read and mailed fiat. 
First copy on Hammermill 20-lb. bond. 40c per 1,000 words, 
discount on 10,000 or more words. Poetry Ic per line. In- 
quiries invited. 


RONALD F. KEELER picomssore SeNNa. 














PROSE and POETRY GUILD 
OFFERS FIVE FIVE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


for the best unpublished poems and short short 
stories by known and unknown writers. 


POEMS AND STORIES TO BE INCLUDED IN 
GuiLpD ANTHOLOGY 
Manuscripts cannot be returned 


Prose AND PorTry GUILD 
Dept. WR, 75-Sth Avenue, New York City 








Why Doesn’t Your Work Sell? 


We will give frank, constructive criticism on your manu- 
scripts and tell you how to make them salable. Promising 
material will be turned over without extra fee to a New 
York literary agent with whom we have connections. 
Rates for criticism: Stories and plays, $1.00 for each 
3,000 words or less; Poetry, three cents a line. 


WENDY MONACK 


311 West 19th Street, New York City 














Do you write short stories, novels, 

magazine articles, non-fiction book 

lengths, poems or scenarios? If 
» send them E F 


their sales possibilities. 

active markets of all kinds are buy- 
ing 40,000 scripts, or more, of all 
types every month. Are you getting 


to 
a fair proportion of these sales—or 
any sales at all? If not we can 
help you. 


COMPLETE WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Unless you are regularly selling 50% of your output, with 10 
submissions or less for each script sold, THERE IS SOMETHING 
WRONG WITH YOUR WORK. Why not find out what it is? 
Without cost or obligation, send us one of your scripts today and 
get our opinion free, together with complete information about 
the most unusual and complete writer’s service ever offered. 
There is no cost or obligation whatever. We guarantee to return 
all scripts intact if you enclose return postage. 


METRO-SCRIPT Service, 210 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 








has shown such great interest in the sport. DR 
MARK GERSTLE writing a novel and plannj 
a non-fiction book for Fall. MAJOR and MRS 
LEONARD HANDLEY to NY to discuss their 
lecture tour and plans for new books with agents 


EDDIE CANTOR writes that “The Upps of 
Suffolk Street” brought him back to the “ol 
neighborhood.” GRACE MOORE in NY cop. 
pleting her autobiography. LEE FOREST (Cle 
Woods in the pulps) delivered his novel “Rebels 
Rendezvous” . . . novel of the old beaver trap 
pers . . . to Appleton-Century for April publica 
tion. At present he’s digging in ruins in New 
Mexico, adding to his big collection of prehistoric 
artifacts. 


Of Viking’s sixteen titles this spring, nine are 
expected to make the best-sellers grade. FRANZ 
WERFEL wrote eight long stories which will be 
published in one volume under title of “Twilight 
of a World.” Austria is the background for them. 
Chalk another one up for EUGENE CUNNING. 
HAM. “The Ranger Way” is his new Houghton 
Mifflin contribution. Macauley’s publish JESSE 
LASKY, Jr.’s novel this Spring. HARRIS DICK- 
SON compiled his magazine articles on the cotton 
industry and revised them for publication. in one 
volume. The magazine and business world of New 
York is used as background for MARJORIE 
WORTHINGTON ’s “Manhattan Solo.” 


“We Are Not Alone” is JAMES HILTON’s new 
novel announced for publication this spring. 
EDWARD N. WESTCOTT received seven pub- 
lishers’ rejections when he submitted “David 
Harum.” Finally, it was published . . . six months 
after his death . . . and to date has sold overa 
million. TOBIAS WAGNER’s first novel is picked 
to be a winner. It deals with present-day Phila 
delphia aristocracy. “Bugles Blow No More,” is 
another Civil War novel . . . a first by CLIFFORD 
DOWDEY. Esquire’s associate ed. MEYER LEVIN 
has the only American background novel on Vik 
ing’s list. . . “The Old Bunch.” 


Changes in editorial offices: GROFF CONKLIN, 
book editor at McBride’s; BARRY BENEFIELD 
resigned from John Day staff to write; CRIT- 
CHELL RIMINGTON establishes his own pub 
lishing company ; BARROWS MUSSEY in charge 
of Dodge Publications. HELEN DUER WALKER, 
formerly of Pictorial Review, assoc. ed. at Long: 
mans; Green. DOROTHY VAN DOREN, assoc 
ated with The Nation for 17 years, resigns to wnite 
a novel. 


DAVID ERSTROM, internationally recognized 
sculptor, completing his autobiography for Funk & 
Wagnalls. PETER B. KYNE is writing the biog 
raphy of his friend ROY HOWARD. HARRISON 
SMITH is now with Doubleday, Doran. Van 
Wyck Mason in Bermuda for the winter putting 
finishing touches to his new Crime Club book 

JOHN L. B. WILLIAMS (A ppleton-Century) 
returns from European jaunt where he conta 
authors. HAMISH HAMILTON, London pub- 


lisher, to NY looking over the American 


> 
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WO OF MY STUDENTS HAD FEATURES IN A STANDARD 


WIDELY CIRCULATED MAGAZINE IN FEBRUARY 


—and I do not teach short story writing, journalism, or anything of the sort. 
Instead Miss Mary Adams, and Mr. Edwin Brown wrote first for a handwriting 
analysis. I told them the truth about themselves—just as I shall tell you the 
truth about yourself—whether you can write—and WHAT you are naturally 
inclined to write—when I make your personal report for you. 


In 1928 “A & J” carried my first offer of a long handwriting analysis to 
writers for ONLY $1.00. More than 10% of the “A & J” circulation responded, 
largely due to the column-long endorsement Editor Hawkins gave this service. 
Since that time WRITER’S DIGEST has carried my offer about once a year, 
and you may refer to the publishers or any one of the writers or editors who use 
my services. THIS OFFER IS REPEATED NOW— it is OPEN TO YOU AS 
A NEW CLIENT NOW-—and until the next issue of the Writer’s Digest is 
released. Then regular fees will apply. 


CAN YOU WRITE? What natural tendencies of thought and interest do 
you have that can be cultivated to increase your possibility of success in writing 
for publication? Send me a page of your everyday, ordinary writing, and your 
confidential reply will give you exactly what I find in your writing. 


IT IS HIGHLY POSSIBLE that you may get the “tip” that will set you 
right—save you time, postage and disappointment regarding your ability for and 
success in writing. I am not a medicine man. I cannot look in a crystal and see 
you a successful, prosperous writer, but I can tell from your writing whether you 
have the intelligence, determination, dogged persistence, imagination or other 
traits on which you can build a writing career—and I shall tell you the truth. 
You can ask my clients and students—or scores of editors, who will tell you that 
I do not pull my punches. 


YOUR REPORT — personal and confidential — will be made and mailed 
inside of two weeks after your order is received. The fee is $1.00 ONLY for this 
one month. Send your letter at once to be sure of the dollar rate. Regular fees 
$3.00 to $10.00. 








OUR 20 LESSON COURSE* OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


_ Asimple and direct study of handwrit- Grapho- Analysis Dictionary ($3.00) ; 
ing analysis that has stood the test. Sex and Love in Handwriting ($4.98) ; 5 
Graduates editing columns, appearing in Keys to Personality ($1.00) ; Evidence in 
court as expert identification witnesses, Ink (50c) ; Case Book No. 1 ($12.50) ; 
and using their training in their own Sample lesson only 25c. Catalog on 
businesses. request. 

















Address your order at once to 


M. N. BUNKER 


American Institute of Grapho-Analysis, Kansas City, Mo. 


Sample of editorial comment (Jan. 27, 1937): “I sincerely hope you are going to town with your Grapho work. 
You really deserve to in view of some of the tripe put out under that subject.” 
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ATTENTION WRITERS! 


Wm. F. “Bill” Dugan, writer for Chic Sale, 
John Boles, “Two Black Crows,” “Death 
Rides the Highway” (for N. B. C.) and many 
successful screen and stage plays, can save 
talented writers time and money by revising 
your manuscripts or scenarios and showing 
you short-cuts to success. Your ideas pro- 
tected. Modest reading fee. Finest market- 
ing facilities for ideas of merit. 8227 Foun- 
tain Ave., Hollywood, California. 
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NO NOVICE at typing am I, but an expert 
who assures you of neat and perfect work. 
First copy on 20-lb. Hammermill. Carbon 
copy, minor corrections, return postage, free. 
40c a thousand words; discount 10,000 words 
and over. Poetry Ic a line. 


JOHN W. GOLD 


341 E. Okmulgee St., Muskogee, Oklahoma 

















UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
publisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 


45 WEST 45 NEW YORK CITY 
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POETS: Help Yourself in 1937 


Send self-addressed 


leaflet, also 1937 PRIZE P { with 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street 


wae envelope for descriptive 
OGRAN articulars of 
$25 quarterly prizes, monthly contests, Book Publication Con- 
test, Hand-writing Analysis, Help Yourself Handbooks, etc. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


Dallas, Texas 








Manuscripts Typed Right 


40c per 1,000 words, poetry 2c per line. Neat, accurate 
work, carbon copy and minor corrections with extra 
first and last pages. 


GEORGIA TAYLOR 
Pewee Valley, Ky. 
Fifteen minutes from Louisville 


Box 76 





GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $100 to $500 a year 
EXTRA INCOME by selling fillers and fact 
articles. Details FREE. 


NATIONAL PRESS SYNDICATE 
3923 W. Sixth S#., Dept. 62, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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scene. “This New America” is the first com | ticed at 
prehensive study of the C.C.C. Longmans; Green shade— 
are the publishers. IRA RICH KENT off to the | this nun 
Pacific Coast in search for new writers. FERRIS Compan 
GREENSLET, also of Houghton Mifflin, to Eng. 
land and Ireland with a brief-case full of blank 
contracts also a trout and salmon fod, 
GEORGE PIERROT has made a great success of 
World Adventure Series, a local lecture course. 
MORRIS ERNST worked in a department store 
then studied law and finally settled down in this Af 
He ; sae ; . : A few 
“writing business.” His hobby is making furniture, was quit 
ROBERT NATHAN off to Jamaica to complete [ance on 
his fall novel. “Good Stories,’ by Frank Luther } which al 
Mott is a recommended text for those of you who 
are interested in studying the various techniques of 
short story writing. ELSIE JANIS in Beverly Hills Her 
writing for the magazine markets. A 
ia SS Her 
aan ; T 
Greeting Card Ideas A son 
By Ira J. GicBert Its title | 
the pape 
HE successful sentiment writer nowadays stud- | and just 
ies ads, whether in magazines, newspapers and } ness had 
catalogs, or on the numerous signboards that dot J Dionnes. 
the highways. Ads necessarily reflect public taste [tuplet id 
and tempo, and successful greeting card verses [ways. I 
today must have the same “flavor” found in Jemploy s 
modern advertising. The long, flowery sentiments | “Quintup 
so popular twenty years ago are “out” with most | Pup-Lets, 
firms, but material up-to-date in thought, phras- [to The ( 
ing and suggested design is very much in demand | veloped, 
with all firms. was cleve 
Every greeting card manufacturer has people in | verse for 
his organization employed to turn out sentiments. A gaso 
They write successful numbers, but they cannot [doctor in 
produce all the “different”, novelty or humorous [obviously 
sentiments required by the firm. That’s where Mr. fiicular ga 
Free Lance gets a break, providing he can supply [but I dic 
the stuff the Editorial Department just can’t seem [ment ide: 
to turn out by the ream. j out as fol] 
The humorous side of published lines is growing} Inc. 
yearly. More and more, editors are requesting Jus 
verse that can be adapted to a cartoon type of 
illustration, and the writer who can produce this 5 
type of material can collect more than the standard in 
fifty cents per line. Co 
“But,” you ask, “how may ads be converted De 
into salable greeting card sentiments?” Perhaps Da 
a few illustrations will show what I mean. ; 
Not so long ago, I noticed an ad for Interwoven Sometin 
Socks in Esquire. It inspired this idea, which sold “¢ again 
to The Gibson Art Company: f The B 
humber, b 
HI, OLD SOCK! Wh 
This is “INTERWOVEN” with best wishes for 4 ‘ 
Merry Christmas! The cas 
As Gibson subsequently developed the card, it f tration. 
pictured a pair of socks covered with that fuzy 
material called “phlox,” while woven into the NOW: 
socks, in place of clocks, were the old wishes .. Pop 
“Merry Christmas” and “Happy New Year.’ ace ar 
Running through Cosmopolitan one day, I no 9%, old ey 
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tied an ad for hair dye stating “We have your 
shade—blonde, brunette or redhead.” It suggested 
this number, which found a home with The Buzza 


Company : 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY, SISTER! 


Blondes, brunettes or redheads, 
Search the whole world through, 

There are lots and lots of Sisters, 
But not a one like you! 


A few years back, the picture “Little Women” 
was quite popular. While attending the perform- 
ance one evening, I developed this sentiment, 
which also sold to Buzza: 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, WIFEY! 
Here’s to the Little Women—God bless ’em! 
And here’s to our married life! 
Here’s to the best of the fair sex, 
The girl I married—My Wife! 


A song cartoon was later flashed on the screen. 
Its title was “Playful Puplets.” Just at that time 
the papers were flooded with Quintuplet stories, 
and just about every sentiment writer in the busi- 
ness had written a number based on the famous 
Dionnes. Every card publisher had the Quin- 
tuplet idea in his lines in six or seven different 
ways. I knew the Quintuplet idea would have to 
employ some new idea to sell. “Puplets” suggested 
“Quintuplets” to me and finally I lit on “Quin- 
Pup-Lets,” and the novelty sold on its first trip out 
to The Gibson Art Company. ‘The card, as de- 
veloped, pictured five pups in bed, and the card 
was Cleverly folded in such a way there was a 
verse for each pup in the illustration. 


A gasoline company’s signboard ad pictured a 
doctor in his automobile outdistancing the stork, 
dbviously because of the super-power of that par- 
ticular gas. I wasn’t concerned with the doctor, 
but I did detect the germ of a Birth Announce- 
ment idea in the stork illustration. I worked it 
“g follows, and it sold to Rust Craft Publishers, 
ne. 

JUST ARRIVED AT OUR HOUSE 

(Via the Stork Express!) 
SHIPMENT 
WEIGHT 
ConsIGNEES 
DESTINATION . 
Date DELIVERED 


Sometimes slowly pronouncing words over and 
over again will suggest an idea. Mrs. E. W. Beach 
of The Bromfield Publishers liked this Valentine 
tumber, built on just the word “pickaninny:” 

Why don’ yo’ PICK A NINNY for yo’ 
Valentine? 


The card, of course, carried a pickaninny illus- 
tration, 


Now and then in bits of conversation, words 
“ Pop out and fairly beg to have sentiments 
_ around them. Here is one inspired by the 
ld, old expression, “salt of the earth:” 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHOR’S AGENT 


Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 
Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publishers 
and screen agents. Recent sales have been to Atlantic, 
Asia, All-Story, Toronto Star, etc., and to many juvenile 


periodicals, 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


and prepared to meet editorial requirements. 
Spelling and punctuation corrected. Extra first 
and last pages, one carbon copy. 40c per 
thousand words. 


BLANCHE E. REDDY 
429 East 64th Street New York, N. Y. 











LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


A Preparatory School of practical Christianity designed 
specifically for those seeking to improve their standard 
of living by removing themselves forever from the field 
of economic exploitation. 

Writers are thinkers—initiators of every phase of human 
advancement. We need both in the construction of the 
New Order of the Ages as foretold in the Great Pyramid. 
Many. answered our initial call September 16th, 1936, and 
already are enjoying physical, financial, social, and spiritual 
benefits beyond their fondest expectations. {isn’t it about 
time you investigated this opportunity? 

Write today for our free booklet, PURSUIT OF HAPPI- 
NESS. No obligation. You will be both surprised and de- 
lighted at the future that can be yours by meeting the 
qualifications of the UNIVERSAL RACE. Address Dept. W3. 


PERFECTION OF BODY — BRILLIANCE OF MIND — 
NOBILITY OF CHARACTER 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


Seventeen Fourteen North Sixty-ninth St., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 














FIRST SALE 
FIRST SUBMISSION 
we case bis FIRST STORY 


I just sold which brought high editorial com- 
ment with a request for more material. G. W. 
is now on his way to a successful writing 
career. LET ME HELP YOU SELL. If you 
can take honest criticism, I can help you to 
editorial checks. G.D.S. says: “You're ruth- 
less when it comes to telling a writer just 
what’s wrong with his story, but your methods 
bring results . . . I’m convinced that you’re a 
handy guy to have around.” My service is 
personal. My fees are low and are returned 
in event of a sale. 

FREE CIRCULAR EXPLAINS MY MULTIPLE SALES PLAN 


GEORGE ERIC KELTON 
Authors’ Representative & Play Consultant 
Room 902 17 W. 45th St. N. ¥. C. 
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Hollywood? 


The bunk? NO! Crazy? SOMETIMES! 
The big money market to shoot at? YES! 


a been a writer, publisher, producer and story con- 
sultant for twenty years, I decided a few months ago to 
conduct a search for good stories and new writers for the 
movies. There’s great opportunity here if you have 
ability. Every week new writers crack this field. However, 
I soon learned that there has been 


Some Atrocious Bunk 


handed out by Hollywood advertisers soliciting stories. Im- 
possible stories have been praised to tempt writers to spend 
money for “‘help.”” Apparently that has been going on for 
years and so some of you sincere, capable writers may distrust 


Any Hollywood "Ad." 


I have seen many letters and reports praising bad stories 
which could explain and justify that impression. 

y licy removes ‘“‘the bunk.” If I can submit your 
story for sale, I return your reading fee. If it is not sal- 
able, your fee pays for my analyzing it and telling you 
= If revision may make it salable, I work with you 
without further charge. 10% agency commission when sold. 


To Published Writers 


Tell me what you have done and what you want to do. 
Every writer’s problem is an individual one. I can help 
‘ou towards bigger publication success while I give you the 
‘intelligent movie slant.’’ Am doing it for many. I can do 
it for you. 


To Unpublished Writers 


Frankly I would not fool with ‘“‘unpublished writers” 
except that many “best sellers’? have been the writer’s 
first. Every writer started once. You'll get plain-spoken 
truth and intelligent guidance, if you need it. 


if You Don't Know 


who I am or why I am qualified to pass on your stories 
and sell them—write and tell me who and what you are 
and [Pll — you as to who and what I am. Naturally 
the only way I can know how good a writer you are is to 
read something you have written. You can find out how 
good my judgment is by sending me a story. I cannot sell 
r stories. I may not sell every good story I receive— 
UT—I DO KNOW STORY VALUES and where and 
how to sell good ones. 
Fees: $1 per 1000 words. Minimum $10.00. Novels or 
plays $25. Always enclose return postage, insured. 


DON’T WISH AND WONDER! WRITE ME! 
Wid Gunning 


2026 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. 








THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO WRITING SUC- 
CESS fully explained in my NEW 3-WAY PLAN. 
Write today for free details and a message of in- 
terest to all aspiring writers. 

DORIS GARST 
500 Cedar Street Douglas, Wyoming 











ENVELOPES for mailing manuscripts flat. 


28 Ib. Glazed Rawhide Kraft—Outgoing size 94x12. 
Return size 9x12, 
25 of either size, 65c; 25 of each size, $1.00 
West of the Rockies add 10%. Prices are post-paid. 
Send for our free circular listing other writers’ supplies. 


CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 


“The Author’s Supply House’ 
4596 Aldine Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


TYPING 


By an expert. Prompt service. Carbon in- 
cluded, and manuscripts mailed flat. 40c per 
1,000 words. 











M. A. ARTHUR 
260 Seaman Avenue New York City 











WRriTeER’s DicEst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 


Three big Hurrahs 

For the date of your birth! 
People like you 

Are the salt of the earth! 


Mr. R. H. Hill, Editor of P. F. Volland Com, 
pany, to whom it sold, recently told me he wa 
primarily in the market for sentiments of this 


type that could be illustrated humorously. 


“Salt of the earth” was the main idea in th 
sentiment, and, therefore, its place in the vers 
was in the last line, referred to as the “punch 
line.” The placement of this expression determined 
the rhyme scheme and presto! the number wa 


completed ! 


Andy of the Amos and Andy team has a habit 
of mispronouncing words and I find when I d& 
this many salable sentiments result. Changing 
“recuperated” into “un-cooperated” resulted in this 
convalescent number, which also sold to Volland: 


GET WELL SOON! 
Sorry you is all COOPED up! 


Hope you is UN-COOPERATED soon! 


This number was illustrated by a drawing of a 


darky “behind the bars.” 


Changing “relax” to “Ex-Lax” resulted in this 


which sold to Buzza-Cardozo: 


A BIRTHDAY GREETING 


Another Birthday? Jes’ “EX-LAX,” Honey! 


We all gits ’em! 


A friend of mine received a beautiful diamond 
ring for Christmas. When showing it to a friend, 
one remarked: “Just see it sparkle. It’s a perfect 


gem!” 


I built the following novelty Christmas sentiment 
on this idea, suggesting the card carry a drawing 
of a ring, with a little brilliant glued in the mount 


ing. It sold first trip out. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


May your Christmas be a PERFECT 


GEM of a day, 
and may its happiness SPARK 


throughout the New Year! 


Oftentimes thinking of various occasions or se 
sons for which sentiments may be written sug 


gests an appropriate illustration for a card, 


LE 


and the 


sentiment may then be built on this illustration 
Thinking of Easter suggested a duck to me one day 
and inspired this number, which sold to Gibson: 


HAPPY EASTER! 


WADDLE I wish for you today, 
What wish shall I express? 
Guess I’ll just DUCK in and say 
“J wish you happiness!” 


Popular songs provide a number o 
ideas gained from this source are not ha 
velop. Can you recognize the songs that ins 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION | 


Concise Oxford Dictionary...... $3.00 





SONG WRITING 


Facts About Popular Song 


Descriptive & Narrative Writing 2.00 
wrence H. Conrad 





Oxford University Press Eaters aaa aiaen 1.50 | Usetul Quotations ............ 1.25 
The Correct Word and How te 50 Sigmund Spaeth i Pic y scl 
vee Marck Baker """"""* “|The Art of Song Writing. ....-. 1.00 | Aroom Sail School of Journalion 
Desk Sot of Lik ho English... 1.50 So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 | Freedom of the Press........... 2.75 
; obert Bruce George Seldes 
Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.00 Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
_ Peter ape Roget oan CAMERA PROFITS Carolyn Wells 
ntonyms........ s aa 
—_—— ny Profitable Photography for Trade Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Webster's’ pesteneer Piaicieisaecelalaty SARS DI ino 50.0 0-c004 00:600008 -50 | Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
MEE TIMEE, «0c cece ceccee 1. H. Rossiter Snyder 1. Harry Soderman 
ie Ambrov Bice 2.00 A pone Week with Car Rtngraigs fete, Writing...... 4.00 
monsense ‘srammar ........ UU, BES VBMICTS «wee eesaseccences “ rennecke 
t Rank Paul G. Holt and H. R. ‘Snyder 
Conprakensve. Dictioney Packie 1.00| Where and How to Sell Photo- How to Study Literature....... 85 
Funk and Wagnalls grap - Oe Gitesestareaes+eoee-- oe Pe 1.00 
ossiter Snyder “ti 
PLAYWRITING Ideas for Be mere Journalist 50 Wetsk oe ee ahi rea: 2.50 
Theory and Technique of . Rossiter Snyder Writing the Sex Novel......... 1.00 
Pl 7 eer 2.75 Ww sees. ae 
"ide ¥. Lowe SHORT STORY WRITING _| HOW &, Write Serial, Fiction. ... 2.50 
Paywvsing Se 3.50 * . A Rr 2.00 
Arthur E. Krows How To Write Short Stories... 2.50 Underworld and Prison =~ 1.00 
Redio Writ 2.50 Ring Lardner Sea and Navy W 
M0 — Olah a tae . A collection & foreword Doe an wt enero Oe —- - 25e 
. Short Story Technique.......... 1,25 | Doctor, Nurse and Hospita 
Gay > ov sapsoenceers 2.50 ond Raffelock Pa a ¥ Guide... -- 
ith an rskine r Sto rite ee 
Radio Sketches and How to Narrative Technique ........... 2.50 Toeceuna of _— pena sesebunes 1.75 
TUE cosecestccceese 2.00 omas H. Uzzell oward Rose 
x Techni sage s The SS. aaa aie 1.50 The Benes of Writing........ 1.00 
eee OF Screen Twelve Cardinal Elements of vee aH 
APSO Se eeean 3.00 “Short Story Writing.......... 1.00 | This Trade of Writing. ......... 1.75 
Trial dense Reeve 3.00 ee ey "Writer. 2.00 
POETRY OR VERSE rial & Error..............0+- .00 | Becoming « Writer............. 
Jack Woodford orothea Brande 
tg ag ae So paeregiadate 75 Stories You Can Sell........... 3.00 | The P rele ln Weis eeeccecce 3.00 
Walker's Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 a8 Laurence D’Orsay Psychology for the Writer 2.50 
; aa Writing for Pref So occuecbewess 3.00 | * SY’ Prey ag whee . 
. elm a a ; 
Hew oe sar Owe Poems 1.25! rechnique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 2 for Business Pub- 
Points About Poetry........... 50 2.2 fee 9. Dowst neh yh aladdin 
Donald G. French Writing iho Sheet Short Story.. 1.00 The Writer’ 0 ee a Mevhsonde 2.50 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00 james Knapp Reeve 
The Writer’s Market........... 3.00 Avthus § S. Hoffman Anta oe the Book Trade. +++ 2.00 
1997 Year Book and Market on - \yoeet - emer er 2.50 | Chate on Feature Writing. ..... 2.75 
SN ccc siswaisucesaiencnss 35 Arthur S. Hoffm Maki ee ‘on, 1.00 
ey Gite eS .50 Fundamentals # Fiction Writing 2.00 | Me’ = Wenten ~~: aaa / 
ohn ons rthur offman - 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide 1.00/ Juvenile Peery Walden eccccceee 2.00 | The Selt La for “said” 1.50 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION ae eae ee ditor’s Choice.........c.0000. 3.00 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 san Atdwud OBrien we oa i pon 
ee sppeaen soos 25.00 The Only Two Ways to Write a ese ny jin Ped ari 
0: here 
Art woarea Pelt . 2.50] 29 Problems + the Fiction Writer 5.00 | Puns—Ist onie.. pea seeenwen ee 1.00 
Plot “i the hy Sere 1.25 jonn Caiihew a to Prepare Mss. and Contest = 
enry Albert *Ph illi, MEFENS occccvcccccoccecseses 
Enerlopedia of Comedy. nee £10.00 MISCELLANEOUS How Publishers Win..........- 3:00 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. .19.50 ungerford 
Plots - erates errrer 1.75 Complete—4 Volumes The Gag Builder.............+. 1.00 
- Downey & E. H. Slosson | Dictionary of Events........... 1.25 Don Ulsh 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Guvrzmen: Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOU? 


OU are entirely right in asking ‘“‘what kind 
Y of information?” 

We mean the kind of information that en- 
ables men and women who have never before sold 
fiction, but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that en- 
ables writers who are now selling their work to sell 
a lot more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts 
about writing for people whose pre ived noti 
about the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is 
worth ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 





the DIGEST brings you not only 
helpful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also 
the following valuable monthly departments: 


e@ Trade Journal Markets 

e Greeting Card Verse Markets 
New York Market Letter 
Literary Prize Contests 

The Writer's Market 

Book Publishers’ Needs 
Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers th hout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
om Mg subscription is offered on our usual money 

guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a tcard, and we will refund your money 


in full and you may keep the free premium we 
send - Only a publisher with a genuine service 
to 


offer can make such a tee. Decide now 
to let WRITER’S DIGEST make 1937 a banner 
year for your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 


( ). Plotting the Short Story. 

( ) 36 Dramatic Situations. 

( ) 12 Cardinal Elements of Short 

Story Writing. 

( ) College Dictionary. 
UNE eres n esse wa Veber a eer se eS 
RE ee ser a oentienrsce irae iegireatet ate 
PN ieessestrssew sees a 
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WHY DON’T YOU WRITE? 


What’s the reason you’re not writin’ me? 
YOU’LL BE SORRY, VALENTINE! 
Some of these days 

You’re gonna feel bad 
For not snapping me up 
When I coulda been had! 


All firms publish religious cards and card shop 
proprietors claim the sale of these cards js i. 
creasing yearly, so they should not be neglect 
by the writer. Excellent ideas for Christm 
Birthday, Easter, Spiritual Bouquet, Sympathy ay 
Illness religious numbers may be gained from, 
hymnal, but in this connection, remember the od, 
old editorial warning: Sentiments must not spou 
religion ! 

There are a number of very helpful books pub 
lished that the sentiment writer will find of valu’ 
Thumbing through them will very often suggest 
wonderfu! idea that will bring in $2.00 or $4.00 
They couiain a number of very excellent sent 
ments which, by the way, are all copyrighted, 
well as a number of “horrible examples” that w 
actuali, received by various editors from f 
lancers. Here they are. Any bookstore wi 
procure them for you. 


Romance of Greeting Cards, by Ernest Dude 
Chase. 


Well Done Toasts and Greeting Card Verses. 
How To Design Greeting Cards. 

Toasts and Anecdotes. 

Roget’s Theusaurus. 

Similes and Quotations. 

Bartlett’s Quotations. 


And don’t neglect the magazines! Esquire alow 
is worth about $10.00 per month to me in th 
ideas that take shape during a reading, cover 
cover! Cosmopolitan, American and Good How 
keeping contain many ads that may very easily bt 
twisted into salable numbers. 


Any song, book or happening of national 
world importance can be built into a succes 
greeting card number. Thanks to you, Margatt 
(Gone With The Wind) Mitchell for $4.00, ai 
to David and his lady !—for a little royalty to th 
extent of $6.00. 





Sir: 
Through a tip in your magazine I got in tout 
with Medical Economics and have written sot 

















articles for them, ghost writing for a local phy 
cian. I wish to know if it is customary to , 
the proceeds of the article with physician or m0 

While I dislike seeing writers dash for the ty 
writer soon as they sell a story and give all aa 
to WriTer’s Dicest, . . . when in reality they 
to see their name in print, I will be fair with 
I’ve always wanted to write for magazine # 
have done so in the past, also done consid 
advertising. 

My talent was dormant for three years and 
only incentive to write was monthly arrival of 7% 
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magazine. 1 almost gave up making a sure hit in 
the dark of sending articles here and there, but 
soon as I caught on to writing magazines first and 
discussing their needs, I began to sell. I did sell 
American Druggist, however, without ever seeing 
a copy of their magazine This fall I’ve sold two 
articles to Hygeia, a story to a religious magazine, 
some chit-chat to confession mag., besides those 
aforementioned. Your magazine is swell. Can’t 
you get K. M. Goode to write an article on short 
story writing. He used to be editor of Hearst’s 
International. He gave me first ground work in 


fiction. 
KatHrYN Hanpy Futter. 


*In ghost writing an article for a doctor or 
lawyer in any trade book the writer deserves, and 
must hold out for, 100%. The professional man is 
simply subjecting himself to an interview with the 
added pleasure of his own name signed to the 
piece. On ordered ghost pieces for general mar- 
kets, the other party should receive up to 25% 
when the publicity is of no particular value to him. 

464 Grand St., 
Winona, Minnesota. 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, on nor ee writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical pee, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 

8 box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the April issue on or before March 16. Rates 
7 cents the word. 

We ask that anyone who has a complaint on an ad- 

in our “personal” department to please get in 
touch with WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 








THE PURPOSE of our Friendship Club {s to find 
congenial friends—FOR YOU-—wherever you are. 

670, Seattle, Washington. Postage—please. 
ARTISTS—Sell your ges Monthly publication, 
sales information. Samples, 20c. Art Bureau, 
Parkville, Mo. 


FREE, AMAZING, UTTERLY NEW WAY to make 
money with your Typewriter. Stamp brings details 
quickly, Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 


PLOT LADDER—Steps used by professionals waiting 
stories; master plotting formula .00. 
LADDER SERVICE, 1138 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION !—When you require photo- 

Fiaphs to illustrate manuscript, address William 
non Literary and Photo Service, Saugerties, 
rk, 


oe B ye, ERS-—Price list r expert, music mane 
ces 5 i 
mM, Waitin 


AME SERVICE—Western Terms; Writing Westerns; 

ee Slang ; Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; 

s and Don’ts; The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; 

ks of the Amateur; Marks of the Profecsiensl; 

to writer Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp 

Acts ve Stories; Smooth Paper Love Stories; 

—— Stories; Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 
each; 12 for $i. Douglas, Wyoming. 
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55 W. 42nd Street 


We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in _ the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hi ; 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














CLUB MAGAZINE PRINTS YOUR WORK 


YOU CAN WIN! 


The Prize Contest Field offers Rich Rewards. My Per- 
sonal Coaching Course in Contesting Technique _ will 
help you win. Endorsed by renowned winners. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of “‘The Pot of Gold,” dis- 
closing a First Prize Entry and its Winning Formula. 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, Jr. 
6230 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRITICISM given in unique plan. You profit by study- 
ing the criticism of other writers’ works as well as your 
own. Instruction and open forum in each issue. ONLY 
THROUGH GROUP EFFORT CAN WE MAKE YOU 
THIS OFFER. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


WRITERS’ EXCHANGE BUREAU 
1730 Second Avenue, S. E. Cedar Rapids, lowa 

















Dept. 5 


bo Lad 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, Including free copy ef valsable Rhyming Dictionary 
and Information on current market requirements. 
or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


If yeu write pooms 
M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 


Studio Building Portland, Ore. 








“A-T-T-R-A-C-T-1-V-E S-C-R-4-P-T-S” 

— - . . . - aie . . - ese . . 
Get Attention 

Authors: Your manuscripts properly and arranged. Car- 

bons free, extra outer sheets, every sheet proof read. Work 

promptly ret ed fiat, protected with cardboard and id. 


url 
tions in spelling, and pu 40c 000 
words. Poetry: 2c per line postpaid. Please remit fee with order. 


MAUDE E. WARREN 





Box 231 

















































































































































52 Writer’s DicEst 


NEW! 
lot suggestions for Short Shorts, 
ovies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. 

ington, Ky. 


SONGWRITERS — GET TOGETHER — Collaborate. 
Subscribe to the Fifty-Fifty Magazine. $1.00 year; 
sample copy, 10c. e Ice Music Co., Publisher, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


UNIVEX MOVIE CAMERAS—Complete, $9.50 post- 
paid. E. H. Olson, Beaser Road, Ashland, Wis. 


COASTAL SOUTH CAROLINA—City, plantation life, 
past, present. Sports, social, dietary customs. 1 
to 5 questions, $1, each additional, 10 cents. Gul- 
lah dialect and descriptions, quarter-cent a word; 
minimum $1. Authentic or money returned. Box 
43, = Beach, S. C. File this ad NOW for ref- 
erence 


THE PLOT BUILDER!—An endless source of 
Short Stories, 
Duffy-Co., Cov- 








COOK’S $25 PLOTTO AND KEY; 
Phyllis Urso, 2824 W. 2nd Street, 


like new, $9. 
rooklyn, N.Y. C. 


WRITERS! AT YOUR SERVICE: Plots, research, 
hosting, anything. Query. F. R. Peterson, 2466 
o. Kinnickinnic Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


YOUTH, BROADMINDED, congenial, experienced lit- 
erary typist, excellent English, desires position 
author’s secretary-companion. Reside, travel any- 
where. Nat Codelle, c/o Geler, 284 Henry Street, 
New York City. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED on science, art, history, na- 
ture, and miscellaneous subjects. $1 per question. 
Address: Herman P. Rath, 543 34th St., North 
Bergen, N. J. 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH your requirements, Phila. and 





vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 4515 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 
CONTACTS, the Clearing House for the Mentally 


Isolated, connects you with intelligent people the 
world over. 1900 members enrolled. Now in tenth 
year. Unusual books loaned free to members. Send 
3c stamp for details of unique service. Contacts, 
Box 91, Station D, New York City. 


CONTESTING SECRETS —25c coin. 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 


Grant Contest 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime, and _ stamp. (Copyright 1935.) G. N. 
Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


100 LETTERHEADS, 100 Envelopes, 100 Cards, $1. 
Hans Print, 6110 Eddy St., Chicago, Ill. 


DOZEN BEST TRADE NEWS MARKETS, $1. Box 
71, New Durham, N. H. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writer’s Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 


PRESS CARDS—Reporters or Photographers, only 25c. 
General News, Box 25A West Farms Station, New 
York City. 


YOUR WORD COUNTER electrified es A. C. Relay. 
Woolley, 3405 Beacon Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (hbar- 
gains). Catalogue 10c. Courses wanted. Writers 
mailing service. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


PERPLEXED? BLUE? Let your star guide you. 
25c. Birthdate. F. E. Driscoll, 918, 11 St. N. W., 
Puyallup, Washington. 


SAVE MONEY. Re-ink typewriter ribbons. 
anteed. Dime and stamp. C. Carpenter, 
Nebraska, Chicago. 


WRITERS .. . Story idea, synopsis, with suggestions, 
may mean sales for you. Synopsis Service, oO. 
Box 634, Lowell, Mass. 


2000% PROFIT tracing signatures. 
Donald Carr, 5950 Calumet, Chicago. 


DON’TS FOR AMATEUR WRITERS. 
8x11, mimeographed, 25 cents, coin. 
408 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Guar- 
1851 








Eight pages, 
Roy Bass, 


Details, quarter. 


SAVE MONEY ON NECESSITIES. Send a dime fo 

wae ne of amperes, novelties, and joke items, 
goods at lowest prices. Top Hat 

Box 2631, Tucson, Arizona. " Novelties 


CHICAGO SHORT STORY Practice 
Members. Box M-2. 


USED BOOKS, courses, bought, sold. 
log. Basarab, Madera, Penna. 


EVERYONE, EVERYWHERE: Easily and progres. 
sively acquire that spark and drive all for. 
NOTCHERS possess. Prompt particulars for 
stamp. Please state age, occupation and complete 
address. Edw. Johnston, 257 N. Washington S$, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Club Solicits 


Write. Cata- 


WRITER—Desires position, caretaker, country, any. 
where, seclusion. Small salary. 5S. Coppola, 48 
7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE ARTICLES—Almost any in- 
telligent person can Write and Sell them. 


“Adventures in Free-Lance Newspaper Feature 
seal 25c. Holden, Publisher, Germantown, 
enn. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CARTOONING. 300 Illustra- 
tions. Price 40c a copy, postpaid. Box 2631, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


KNOW YOUR CHECK-WINNING SUBJECTS. Loos 
crashed editorial gate with bad girls. Terhune 
with good dogs. Sun charts of famous authors 
plainly show fame-winning subjects. Know yours. 
Begin cashing checks now. Send birthdate with 
$1.00 for full analysis. W. Reid, 3171 West 26th, 
Vancouver, B. C 


GET INSIDE! Fire Limes; Parade Lanes; Courts. 
Freelance Writer’s Press Card, 25c. Emery Photo- 
Press Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


WRITE US FOR NEWS ITEMS, Fillers and Tips. 
News Feature-Clipping Service, P. O. Box 714, 
Central Station, Toledo, Ohio. 


YOUR INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT (I. Q). 
standard mental test in privacy of your own 
Full directions, correction and interpretation by 
college teacher with ten years experience in giving 
tests. Send $1 to Professor Roy Newton, By 
Rapids, Michigan. 


ANN WILLIAMS, PROPHETESS AND _ POETESS. 
Answers 5 questions 25c. Birth date. 1100 Nar 
gansett Boulevard, Cranston, Rhode Island. 


Di bri list of kinds 
me brings os 





Write 
home. 


WE BUY SNAPSHOTS. 
wanted. Emery Photo-Press Service, 23 A 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST will answer free 
one question submitted by women or men 
return addressed stamped envelope. William 
Bryce, 518 North Wells, Chicago. 


LONELY MEN AND WOMEN of guiture even 
i i t spondence e 
ae aloaal ae © Write full details, through 


t lub. 
carefully selected clu The Sigma Club, Box 14, 


dollar membership fee. 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 


PRINT-O-PRESS, world’s lowest-priced rotary ened 
letter Duplicator $9.95 complete. Details 
samples of work free. Professional Products, Dept. 
365, Silverton, Ohio. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of bE 
friends acquired by joining Happiness c v, Bor 
close stamped envelope for details: Dept. Y, 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story i De 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently boun 
tails FREE. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


Ne 
FREE MEMBERSHIP in Book Club. No dues. 
fees. WC-2, Room 439, 30 Church, New York City: 


BOOKS PUBLISHED TO ORDER—100 pages ss ia 
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as 25c each, booklets and pamphlets at 
prices. Estimates free. Howard A. oes and 
pany, 737 N. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 













































































WANT TO BE INDEPENDENT—lIssue your own ad- 





vertisement and publicity service, monthly. I do. 
Directions and sample, $1.00 and stamp. Jayne 
Ryder, Washington, Ill. 

RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyrighted 1935). 


Dime and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” in- 
cluded FREE. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


WRITERS—Query New Fiction Magazine. Short cut 
to Selling. Stamp appreciated. Dawn Publishers, 
Lock Box 866, Couer d’Alene, Idaho. 





ANALYSIS of the surprise-ending story—constructive. 
25c coin. Mordaunt, 1013 E. Knapp St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


POETS—Send 50c for details of my sales plan. Then 
work with me or use it yourself. I am a teacher 
of English; personal consultation method. Ex- 
reporter. References. L. C. Dearen, 30042 W. 
Reno, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





JOIN WRITERS CIRCLE—Valuable advantages of- 
fered. Information free. Besner-9, 30 Church, 
New York City. pea he, 

LOVELY “biscuit” sofa pillow top of your ties or 


silks. Dollar. Margaret Ayers, Katy, Texas. 
ORIGINALITY EXPLAINED—(Copyrighted 1936). 


Be original and sell your stories. Dime and stamp. 


G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


LATEST SONG—AlIl Right—All Right. Copy 25 
cents. Gustave Telschow. North Lake, Wis. 


STATIONERY SPECIAL—$1.00 for 200 single sheets, 
100 envelopes, both printed your name-address. 
Sample Free. Renseb-S, 30 Church, New York City. 


Cc. Q. ROMANCE—A modern “Elizabeth Barrett,’’ 
‘exan, own resources, contact Geo. Raft, 7513 
Sheridan, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Lovely home; antique furniture; near 
Smokies and near city. Adrien Hammontree, Mary- 
ville, Tenn. 


NATURAL REMEDIES—Simple home treatments for 
ond i? 25c. Corday, 1755 N. W. 39th St., 
ami, Fla. 


“PROFITABLE IDEAS” MAGAZINE — 50 pages. 
Copy 10c. 6-D North Dearborn, Chicago. 


MANY DIFFERENT OFFERS that build incomes. 
ere for stamp. Prince Warren Grant Hotel- 
, Chicago. 


“SCRAP BOOK OF WISDOM”—Containing over 200 
pillscophical gems, 50c. Money back guarantee. 
sner-10, 30 Church, New York City. 


HANDWRITING reveals literary ability. Send sam- 
in ink and one dollar to Merle Moore, Box 37, 
ountain View, Calif. 


WILL SACRIFICE $197.00 LaSalle Law Course for 
$25.00. Peter T. Wiebe, Steinbach, Manitoba, Can. 


300 ENVELOPES $1.00. 








Farmprint, Ashland, Wis. 


SONGWRITERS—Manuscript copying my specialty. 
Particulars free. Clayton Hammond, Buena Vista, 
Virginia. 

ae 


CONTESTS, PRIZES, T nee Lancer, Box 447-D, 


Narberth, Pa. Copy 10c 
CAMERA JOURNALIST HEADQUARTERS FOR 5 
YEARS—Press Cards, 25c; “Press” automobile 


Pates, $1.00. Releases, adults or minors 1c each. 
Ph, tographic books. ‘Sample’ Copy last year’s 
oto-Markets, 10c, Current Sixth Edition listin 

3 Markets, 50c. Address Photo-Markets, 201-% 
Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C 


SONGSTERS—“Write a Perfect Lyric!” 

complete instructions, 25c. Paul, 
ton, Mass. eee. 

USE OUR 5th Avenue address on your stationery 

= secure prestige (great asset). We receive 
) telegrams and telephone messages and remail 


Concise, 
44 Grove, Ar- 


to you. $2.00 monthly. N i i 
5 y. ew York Mail Service, 
ot, ong Also 210 Sth Ave., New York, 
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HELP! Cartoonist needs clever class humor gags for 
magazine cartoons. 25% split on all sales. No 
sale, = = Shoot ’em at Jack Badgett, Mount 

iry, N. C. 





CAN YOU TELL A WHOPPIN’ FISH STORY? Have 
you sent your entry to the 1937 Fish Story Club 


Contest? Let me polish and re-write your fish 
story entry. Last year’s winner was a customer of 
mine. Fee, 50c plus stamp. Sandra LaPlante, 


Washington, Ill. 





MUSIC ARRANGER—Professional, since 1920. 
cializing in Piano arrangements. 
Boscobel, Wis. Formerly Chicago. 


Spe- 
Wallee Brown, 





ROMANTIC PEN PALS! 
Pen Lals, Ludlow, Ky. 


List for stamp. Capitol 





PROSTITUTES LINGO—vValuable 
Box O-3, Writer’s Digest. 


to writers, 20c. 





GIRLS—Love wanted. Write Duke de Luherty, Hel- 
muth, N. Y. 





JOIN OUR ARTS AND HOBBIES CLUB. Corre- 
spond with people of your own interests. This is 
a 2 Matrimonial Club. Particulars, 3c stamp. 

ox -1. 


WILL EXPLAIN MANUSCRIPT TYPING, quick word 
count, correct mailing. 50c. F. E. Driscoll, 918 
11 St., N. W., Puyallup, Washington. 





PLOTTO—Exchange for Genie and what have you. 
B. Humphrey, 310 Cloverleaf, San Antonio, Texas. 


LONESOME? Join one of the most active corre- 
spondence clubs. Thousand members everywhere. 
ational Social Register, 21 Park Row, New York. 


INFORMATION — Montana, Wyoming, 
Park. Authentic locales, historical data. 
lingo. Character names, $1. Questions, 25c. 
648, Billings, Mont. 


PULL IN THE DOLLARS with simple “Silent-Sys- 
tem” Mail Order Business! Start at home, spare- 
time, no canvassing. Send stamp for free details 
NOW. Service-W, 2231 McKinley, Berkeley, Calif. 


HELP YOURSELF TO SALES with “Money from the 
Juvenile’! ow to write story, article, poems, 
radio program. Reliable markets. Postpaid $1. 
Anne Pence Davis, Dayton St., Wichita Falls, Tex. 


“BUCK McGEE, DEPUTY”—Short Stories and Verse. 
Five short shorts and 25 Western and miscellane- 
ous verse, 75c. E,. E. Nelson, Box 1186, Chadron, 
Nebraska. 


SILK SCREEN METHOD—For printing showcards, 
dodgers, circulars, letters. No press, type. Easy, 
new way. ome outfit quickly made, little cost. 
Print for others—real demand. Instructions, 15c. 
M. Pennebaker, Holly Springs, Miss. 





Yellowstone 
Western 
Box 





BEGINNERS needing commonsense method for de- 
veloping Creative Writing, send a dime and stamp 
for details and sample page. Instructo Service, 
Box 63, Portland, Ore. 


HAVE YOUR FUTURE TOLD through numerology. 
yaa | 10c. Mary Levine, 31 Almont St., Mal- 
en, Mass. 


SEND FIFTY CENTS with birthdate and I will send 
you the most complete, personal, character reading 
you have ever had, with lucky hours of day. No 
hokum about this. No more money asked now or 
ever. Sarah Milliman, 502 Garden City Drive, 
Syracuse, New York. 


PLOTTO WANTED COMPLETE—Write Box 640 
East Northport, N. Y. 


COLUMNISTS—My two page letter on self syndica- 
tion of your column, book of wisecracks of my 
column with folder, 25c. Charley Grant, Seven- 
mile, Ohio. 


BRIEF PARAGRAPHS SELL PROMPTLY. Details 
and Markets, 25c. Coin! Lewis F. Hower, Lewis- 
town, Ohio. 
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Just Published 


How to write 
and market 
photoplays 


— told by a man whose business is 
handling screen stories and _ writing 
photoplays. 


Here is the live, authoritative, practical manual of. 
talking-picture writing, as it is done in Hollywood 
today, for which you have been waiting. 


With plenty of illustrative material from actual 
scripts and from pictures that you have seen, the 
book tells plainly how to utilize sound camera tech- 
nique and build stories in accepted screen-writing 
forms, and what the best channels for marketing 
photoplays are. 


The New Technique 
of Sereen Writing 


By Tamar Lane, Editor, Scenarist, Executive, in 
Association with RKO, Universal, First National, 
Pathe, Paramount, Selznick, and other studios. 


342 Pages, 6x9, $3.00 


Places in the hands of serious writers the first ade- 
uate, comprehensive treatment of screen writing 
that has appeared since the talking picture made 
its advent. Combines many chapters on visualiza- 
tion and development of stories in forms which 
the studios are using today, with helpful supple- 
mentary information that applies to screen 
writers’ problems. 


Special Features 


lot .. 





Pp P scripts of (1) original screen story, (2) 
treatment or adaptation, (3) shooting continuity, each on 
pictures that have been produced. 

 ~~~semmaa facts on actual marketing situation on film 
plays. 

—dictionary of studio terms; sound and camera effects 
and their use. 

—address lists of story agents and studios. 

i. Aial 
jpter on [4 

—studio story department routine, current demands, 

remuneration, story don’ts, protection, etc., etc. 





See this book 10 days on approval 





SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 
Send me Lane’s The New Technique of Screen Writing, } 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send § 
$3.00, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (We 4 
‘ 

; 

‘ 


pay postage on 8 accompanied by remittance.) 


EDN oneal (encscvéenevecseae <ynesedeveonsseteoes 
EY s0beddcéuconsekd vebeessnvedevencseseecodosecwesies 


COIN co ccccccccvccccceccpescoccessevccesesescs WD-3-37 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only) 
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PLAY MARKETS 


By Georce Eric KELTon 


HE Bureau of New Plays has a 
nounced the result of its search fy 
scripts from new authors. 

No prizes were given for farces, mel 
dramas, satires and character plays since non 
such scripts submitted were deemed worthy 
enough. 

Human relations winners: 
Robert Wetzel—University of Mich. 
igan graduate—$500.00. 
Bernard Dryer—Wesleyan student, re. 
ceived a scholarship worth $1,250- 
00. Wesley Allan Coutts, dram 
instructor at the U. of South De 
kota and Janet Marshall, Yak 
graduate student got fellowship 
worth $2,500.00. 
Social group winners: 
Arthur Miller, U. of Michigan and 
Norman Rosten, Brooklyn College, 
received scholarships of $1,250.0 
each, 

Two hundred and thirty manuscripts had 
been submitted from students representing 
98 colleges. They were, according to Theres 
Helburn, director of the Bureau, of a high 
average of workmanship. 


F IRMLY entrenched in their new quarter, 

The Theatre Union has put John Howard 
Lawson’s Marching Song into rehearsal. The 
play concerns itself with a strike in an it 
dustrial town, the setting being an abandoned 
factory building where the blacklisted work 
ers live. There is a murder, the strike leade 
being killed by strike breakers. ; 

If you write plays for proletarian aude 
ences, send your work here. Address all man 
uscripts in care of the Playreading Cot 
mittee, 125 West 45th Street, New Yor 
City. 

A new theatrical organization, known # 
Capital Enterprisees, has established offices 
at 125 W. 45th Street, New York City. They 
invite authors to submit their scripts for 
reading with a view toward future produc: 
tion on Broadway. Ruth Simon is in chatf 
here. 

The Group Theatre denies vehemently 
that, with the closing of Paul Green’s Joh 
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ny Johnson, they have permanently dis- 
banded their organization. While some of 
the members of their acting company have 
taken parts in other productions we were 
informed that the entire company will be 
back together next summer to prepare a 
few plays for the Fall season. The Group’s 
offices will be open to receive your manu- 
scripts. Send them to 246 West 44th Street, 
N.Y. C. 

Luther Green, 17 E. 55th St., N. Y. C., 
is reading Point of Honor, a new play by 
Jo Eisinger and Steven VanGluck, for an 
early opening. The play deals with Benedict 
Amold, the Revolutionary traitor. Mr. 
Greene will read those plays which come to 
him from reliable author’s agents. 

Miss Helen Arthur, 22 E. 55th Street, 
N. Y. C., has long been connected with the 
Broadway Theatre in various capacities. She 
is a theatre person in every sense of the 
word, 

As an independent producer, her last show 
was The Old Ladies Rodney Ackland’s adap- 
tation from the Hugh Walpole novel. 

Miss Arthur reads only those plays that 
are brought to her by reliable agents. 

Dramatic Publishing Company, 543 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., is interested in 
all types of material, especially three-act 
plays. This company gives both the author 
and producer a break. 





A New Market for Inventive, Mechan- 
ical and Scientific Material 


Getting under way is a new popular scientific 
monthly magazine, Inventions, which will cover 
the field of developing and patenting inventions, 
and successfully commercializing them. It will be 
tdited to appeal to all mechanically or scientific- 
ally minded readers, and particularly to those who 
may have an invention or idea of their own which 
they want to profit from. 

Immediate submissions are wanted of lively, 
newsworthy articles, preferably with photographs, 
covering new developments in science, mechanics, 
wd invention. Material can be of any length from 
filler” size up to 2500 words. Payment at the rate 
of one-half cent per word up, photographs $1.00 
and up, depending on merit, is made on publica- 
tion. Since this is an entirely new market, with 
to old material on hand, prompt reports and pay- 
ments may be expected. 
pvubmnission should be mailed to Inventions, 20 

ast 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wittram McDanret, Editor. 


Marcu, 1937 
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Write 


the story that editors 
can’t refuse 


It’s easy for you to sell your 
story when it’s interesting and 
is what the editor wants. But 


How can you tell? 
Only by learning how to 
judge the interest value of 
your manuscript unit by 
unit. “Latent ability” to 
write never, of itself, sold a 
story. Editcrs buy only what 
they believe will interest 
their readers. But the editors 
and the readers do not read 
your manuscript as a whole story, nor even 
as whole scenes. They read by nuclear units. 
These units combine into scenes; the scenes 
in turn make up the whole story. 


John Gallishaw, 
author of “The 
Only Two Ways to 
Write a Story,” 
“Twenty Problems 
of the Fiction Writ- 
er’’ and ‘‘Ad- 
vanced Problems of 
the Fiction Writer.” 


How do you know when a 
unit is interesting? 


By subjecting it to some simple tests worked out by 
John Gallishaw. The Gallishaw Method of unit 
analysis consists of breaking down every manuscript 
into nuclear units. Scores of people with latent 
ability to write have learned to produce interesting 
fiction by the Gallishaw Method. Even established 
writers have greatly increased their ability to pro- 
duce by utilizing this famed method. 


Interesting fiction 
is the only fiction that sells 


Most of these people did not learn why they were 
receiving rejection slips until they acquired the 
ability to analyze their work unit-by-unit. They 
began, just as you may begin, by studying the 
famous Gallishaw “Case and Problem” Method. 
You, too, may learn how to anticipate in advance 
exactly the response of the editor and reader and 
how to produce units that will insure it. When 
you do, your fiction will sell. 


Send for your free copy 
of “Individualized Development” 


It brings you the story of John Gallishaw, his 
method, and its splendid results. It shows you why 
there is no such thing as a “ready-made” course in 
fiction writing. The Gallishaw Method permits an 
individualized training program, styled to fit your 
particular needs. Gallishaw-trained writers, now 
appearing in the current magazines, turned their 
latent “spark” into profitable production of inter- 
esting fiction that the editors couldn’t refuse. 
Reading this booklet was their first step toward 
selling interesting fiction. Let it be yours. Send 
for this booklet now. 

John Gallishaw’s Office, Suite 4-C,70 Park Ave.,N.Y.C. 
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WRITE 
FOR 
THE 

SCREEN 


I Have Sold to Studios 
for 17 Years...... 

When you select your screen agent, 
choose one who has a record of years of 
service in that particular line—then you 
can be assured that she MUST secure 
results for her clients. 

Are your ideas for a scenario dis- 
carded because you do not know how to 
present them. Not only do I SELL 
stories to the studios, but equally im- 
portant, I help you to create salable 
scenarios out of your material. Write 
TODAY for a free copy of my new 
booklet. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. K 























THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me continu- 
ally that they are selling their manuscripts which I have 
professionally prepared for publication. I revise, polish, and 
give your story new life, interest and appeal. Returned to 
you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one dollar per 
thousand words. Books, 60 cents per thousand words. 


EDITH M. NAILL - - Edgerton, Missouri 














CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny—a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 


hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Rosicrucians, Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe T. N.C. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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The Book Publishers 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


Prize Contests: 


School of Commerce, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl., offers $1,000 for the 
best unpublished book on business ethics 
offered before December 31, 1937. 


Williams and Wilkins Company, Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md, 
offers $1,000 for the best manuscript on a 
science subject received prior to July 1, 1937, 
Manuscripts should be about 100,000 words 
in length. 


Dodd-Mead, see Forum Department, this 
issue. 


The fohn Day Company, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, are interested in all 
types of manuscripts except juveniles and the 
lighter types of fiction (popular westerns, 
love stories, action mysteries, etc.) in which 
they are not interested. Instead, they spe 
cialize in two fields—the Orient, and pro- 
gressive education, in both of which fields 
they must have books from well qualified 
experts. Examples of some of their recent 
publications which will give you an idea 
of the type of book this firm would be in- 
terested in printing, are My Country and 
My People by Lin Yutang, and Pacific Ad- 
venture by Willard price, both in the Or- 
ental field. In the way of general-interest 
non-fiction they recently launched As I Re. 
member by Arnold Genthe, an autobiog- 
raphy, and Fighting Angel by Pearl S. Buck, 
which is a biography of her father, and # 
such of course deals with China. 


Ives Washburn, Inc., 411 East 57th Street, 
New York, publishes general trade books 
Any manuscript of fiction or non-fiction 
which is well-written and seems to have 
popular appeal will be given a careful reat: 
ing here. They are at present especially m- 
terested in manuscripts of personal adver 
ture and autobiographies where the wile 
has had experience in unusual fields and can 
put real human interest into his work. 
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sory, and have no set rules, being anxious 
to give the reading public what it wants. 
They are seeking the more solid, worthwhile 
important fiction ; at present they are not in 
the market for any more westerns or mys- 
tery writers, unless they have a definitely 
established following for their work. “While 
a known name admittedly does influence 
us as it presupposes professional writing 
kill, the lack of which is one of the reasons 
why most of the unsolicited material sent us 
is turned down, we are nevertheless glad to 
consider any worth-while first novel or work 
of non-fiction,” the editor says. “But we have 
a high standard, as with a limited list we 
must secure material that stands out and yet 
has wide popular appeal.” 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 383 
Madison Avenue, New York, are open for the 
better kinds of good selling fiction, biography, 
travel and adventure, juvenile, poetry, ques- 
tions of the day, history, criticism, popular 
sientific books, psychology, economics, and 
sociology — serious books for advanced 
readers. 

Holiday House, 225 Varick Street, New 
York, publishes fine editions of children’s 
books, both classics and new material. They 
are interested only in manuscripts of lasting 
merit. They are willing to consider modern 
fairy tales and poetry, although nothing in 
this line has been accepted so far. Manu- 
scripts without illustrations are preferred as 
ageneral rule. The age appeal ranges from 
the youngest through high school. 

M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 286 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, is a new general trade publish- 
ing firm in the market for fiction of all kinds 
except sex novels. They are anxious to line 
up a number of manuscripts for summer and 
tatly fall publication ; they endeavor at all 
times to report acceptance or refusal within 
a four-week period and promise careful con- 
sideration of all material offered. 


From Boston and its environs comes 
further news of book publishers’ present re- 
quirements, as follows : 

The Winchell Thomas Company, 116 Bed- 
ford St., Boston, write: “We are in a posi- 
on to publish quite a number of first-class 
tovels, and believe we have a big market 
for these novels. We want novels ranging 
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FREE! 





— 


Send Today for 
This Booklet 


It will show you how to begin that story you have 
been longing to write. Your life holds laughs, tears, 
thrills—germs of stories that only you can write. This 
little treatise by Dr. Burton on “How to Begin a 
Story’’ will be of real help to you. 


Dr. Richard Burton has devoted his lifetime to the 
study, practice and teaching of English, Drama and 
Writing. He has taught at five great Universities. He 
has also won promi as a newspaper editor, literary 
critic, lecturer, author and as a member of important 
literary organizations . . . Pulitzer Prize Committee 
(for 17 years), National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
Book League of America and others. 

Of all Dr. Burton’s literary achieverments, his rarest 
gift is the ability to transmit knowledge and under- 
standing to his students in a vivid inspiring way. His 
rich experience, seasoned judgment and rare teachin, 
ability are all available to you through this unusua 
home study course. . . 


Richa Burton Cowne 
ii Creative Waiting 
This complete, practical, up-to- 

date course includes the Short 

Story, Newspaper Features and 

Articles. You receive individual 

personal criticism of all your les- 


sons, including eight of your short 
stories. 


RESULTS COUNT! 


“I write to tell you that I have 
scored again! My short-short sold 
on its first trip! Have just re- 
ceived from Rural Progress a 











| check for $40.00? — Roth Wells 
—— * (Pen Name). Harry M. Savage 
DR. BURTON writes: ‘‘Last week 9 received my 


check for $115.00 for my story, 
‘The Dance of Death.’ slew 


Try Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


You may have an aptitude for writing that—properl 
developed and_trained—would a you S pac 
money in this a eae | work, Why not get the im- 
—— frank opinion an experienced crtic? Dr. 

urton’s Analysis Test tells you what you really want 
to know about your natural aptitude and present writ- 
ing ability. , 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder”? — “the best 
criticism my work has ever had’’—‘‘you hit on 
- weaknesses,”’ are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test. 

Send coupon now . . . no obligation, no sales- 
man will call. 


EMail This Coupons 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 

302-7 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send ‘‘How to Begin a Story,’”? Dr. Burton’s Analysis 


Test and information about the Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing. Please print clearly. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





CAN YOU WRITE 
SIMPLE ENGLISH? 


HEN write PUBLICITY, full or spare time, to 
earn an excellent living or to supplement present 
income while doing other forms of creative writing. 
earn the new writing profession that is growing 
so rapidly that trained workers are at a premium. Get 
aid up to 5c a word for brief, plotless stories written 
or the fascinating, dignified field of Public Relations! 
Send NOW for Free Publicity Writing Aptitude Test 
and copy of “‘The News Angle,’”’ giving details of this 
exciting, new, well-paid profession. 
JUVENILE WRITERS: Send for free folder 
describing new criticism service conducted by suc- 
cessful author and critic of 20 years standing. 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
DESK W-3, COLLEGE HILL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 


when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell, my service will sell ’em. 

Vv. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON KENTUCKY 














1600 WRITERS HAVE ORGANIZED to 
obtain adequate compensation in all literary 
fields. Your membership in the AMERICAN 
WRITERS UNION guarantees you construc- 
tive action for economic benefits. Write today 
for information. 
AMERICAN WRITERS UNION 

215 Second Avenue 








The Big Money in Writing 


is made from the novel. The novel is the giant of 
the literary age. It is easier to write and easier to 
sell than any other form of writing. 

Would you pay $1.00 a week to become a successful 
novelist? Complete collaboration on the novel or 
other book length is now offered at one dollar per 
week. I am especially interested in criticism, revision, 
and the sale of novels. 

How do you know you can’t be a successful writer? 
Thousands have achieved success as writers, thousands 
are achieving success, thousands will achieve success. 
Will you be among them? 

Have you ever tried to write with the personal 
help of a highly-skilled teacher, critic, writer, and 
literary salesman who studies your individual talents, 
your personal inclinations, your specific problems? Who 
teaches you what to write, how to write it, and where 
to sell it. Have you ever worked with one who plans 
er work, criticises and discusses it, who revises and 

lue-pencils it, and who offers the finished product to 
live markets for you? $1.00 a week buys such help. 

Complete, practical, up-to-date courses of study on 
the short story and on article-writing at $1.00 per 
study; on the writing of the novel and critical el 
of the novel at $2. per study. These studies are 
clear, direct, easy to understand. Every lesson criti- 
cised and discussed by me in person. 7 oan you a 
delightful way to make money. Write for details. 

My own work has appeared in magazines of highest 
quality and under imprints of high-class publishers. 
My clients reach the leading magazines of the nation 
—Atlantic, Harpers, Sat. Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Cosmopolitan, Country Gentleman, etc. 

Judgment of commercial possibilities on any script 
of any length except plays and poetry free. Send any 
of your work. Do not forget the stamped envelope 
or express charges. 


Howard Snyder Pickens, Mississippi 





New York City 
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from 75,000 to 100,000 words. If you hav 
any outstanding fiction manuscripts a 
present, won’t you send them to us for e. 
amination? We will give you a quick de 
cision, and we will publish all acceptable 
material on a royalty basis.” 


Hale, Cushman and Flint, 857 Boylston 
St., Boston, are interested in all manuscript 
which show originality and vitality of treat: 
ment and freshness of approach. Fiction 
must have some literary tang to be accept 
able here. Non-fiction of all kinds—travel, 
biography, exploration, art, gardening, etc, 
is always welcome. 

Marshall Jones Company, 212 Summer 
St., Boston, are interested chiefly in non 
fiction. They do not publish juveniles, rarely 
poetry, and only occasionally a novel. They 
are very particular about their novels, and 
require them to have real literary substance 
and craftsmanship. They do not consider 
“westerns,” detective stories or “romances” 
as the terms are current in the trade. 

“We are interested in nearly all classifica- 
tions of non-fiction, although we naturally 
have a preference for certain subjects which 
fit in well with our list,” the editor writes. 
“Among these are art, architecture, books 
on the Far East, economics, psychology, ref- 
erence and textbooks for college use. In 
order to be acceptable a manuscript must be 
authoritative, competently organized and 
written, and the subject must be of suff- 
ciently wide interest. In other words, we 
must be able to see in the manuscript a use- 
ful book, and a book that will be useful to 
enough people to enable us to expect 4 
profitable sale. 

“That is a very simple and obvious state- 
ment, but it needs emphasis. Referring of 
course only to non-fiction, one of the mos 
remarkable phenomena having to do with 
the creation of books is the number of auth- 
ors who spend months or years without, 
apparently, giving the slightest thought to 
whether the manuscript will be likely to be 
accepted by a publisher. More fundamen 
tal still, for in this publisher and author have 
the same concern, is the consideration of 
who will buy the book if it is published 
Make a few inquiries of booksellers, literary 
agents and publishers before sitting down 
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write the two-volumes on “The Topogrophy 
of Sizzlewick County’.” 

Labor on the part of writers would be 
saved each year if previously unpublished 
book authors would give some honest, seri- 
ous thought to “who will buy my book if it 
is published?” 

The Milton Bradley Co., 74 Park Street, 
Springfield, Mass. Specialize in the field of 
publishing supplementary readers and some 
pedagogical textbooks covering largely the 
feld of primary education, art education, 
and creative design. 

McCoughlin Bros., Inc., also 74 Park 
Street, Springfield, Mass. (and affiliated 
with Milton Bradley Co.) publish a general 
line of children’s books ranging in retail 
price from 5c to $2.00. This has been their 
policy during the one hundred eight years 
of their existence. They publish toy books, 
picture books, paint books, juvenile picture, 
the classics and a general line of novelties 
for the children’s field. “It is very difficult 
for us to be specific,” the editor writes, “due 
to the fact that anything that has possibili- 
ties for sale is of interest to us.” 

From St. Louis, Missouri, comes a request 
from a new publishing firm, for specialized 
books, which they will bring out under stand- 
ard publishers’ terms—109% royalty of the 
retail selling price. The new firm and their 
requirements follow : 


Comfort Press, 107 N. 8th St., St. Louis, 
Mo., are interested in non-fiction which can 
be merchandised by mail, of two general 
types : 

(1) Manuscripts on a subject appealing 
to individuals—any sort of script telling how 
fo get more out of life, make more money, 
tying in with a hobby, etc. Such possible 
titles as “The Magic Key To Success,” “Are 
You Ready For the Coming Boom?” “Light 
Control in Amateur Photography.” They 
could also use some entertainment books like 
“The Specialist” or “Boners.” 


(2) Manuscripts on a subject appealing to 
business houses: Such manuscripts could 
Present a plan for increasing business, or 
omanization efficiency in any certain line. 
A tried plan would be preferable, but a 
theory would be acceptable, provided it were 
novel and sound. 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do 
only one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction 
ability, whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise 
only sincere work to make you feel your fees to me 
were a very good investment. Honest diagnosis of your 
prospects; thorough constructive criticism of fiction and 
articles; a ‘‘one-man’’ course of instruction—no set pro- 
gram; but entirely determined by your individual needs. 
No assistance, marketing, poet s plave or scenarios. An 
intensive four-lesson course. Neither 4 nor 40 lessons 
can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on your 
feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical rules, meeting your individual needs. Back of 
me are 25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delin- 
eator, etc.) and 9 as independent teacher and critic; my 
standing is known particularly as finder and developer of 
new writers; my three books are standard. Write for 
Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 








IF IT’S WRITERS’ STATIONERY . . . 


We offer over 7 years’ experience in the items 
that please you. The heaviest kraft envelopes 
made for authors: for mailing flat, 25 out- 
going and 25 return, $1.40; for one fold of 
the script, 25 outgoing and 25 return, 95c; 
two folds of the script, 50 each size (100 in 
all) $1. Ribbons, 50c. 

Hammermill Bond paper, 82x11, 500 sheets: 
light weight, $1.25; heavy, $1.60. West of 
Rockies, add 15% if your order includes 
paper. Mss. boxes for very bulky mss., 2 for 
35c, 5 for 70c. 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER 

4415 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
er 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace St. Harrisburg, Pa. 








ORIGINAL LETTERS 


Written 


Personal, sales and business letters individualized. Have 
you a letter problem? Let my service serve you. 


ESTELLE E. ELMER 3806-C Chatham Road 


Baltimore, Mary 











PERSONALIZED 
INSTRUCTION 
and CRITICISM 


In Fiction, 

Poetry, and 

Radio Writing 
ANNE HAMILTON 


Author of “How To Revise Your Owe Poems” 


Contributor to The New Yorker, the Nation, Lit. Digest. 6. S. 
Monitor, Saturday Review, Mouilt’s it me, ©. Henry & 
O'Brien's Best Short Stories, The Writer, Writer's Digest, e 

6413 West Sixth St., Les Angeles 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 








Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 











Pulp Paper Magazines 


Air Trails, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We need short air stories, 
up to 6000 words. Also articles 1500 to 3000 
words, on aviation subjects, improvements in new 
planes, aviators, etc. Photographs. We report 
on manuscripts within four weeks and pay from 
lc to 14%4c a word.” 


Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York City. John 
F. Byrne, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; 
$4 a year in the United States, $5 in Canada. 
“We use serials from three to six parts, around 
12,000 words each. Occasionally we use a two- 
parter. Novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words; 
short stories. We demand action and character, 
with more emphasis on character than action, 
sports, western, fantastic, adventure subjects. No 
photographs; no verse. We report within two 
weeks and pay on acceptance (new writers on 
publication) .” 

Dare-Devil Aces, 205 East 42nd Street, New 


York City. William Fay, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. “We are interested only 


in war-aviation fiction. Shorts from 3000 to 
6500 words; novelettes from 9000 to 12,000 
words. We report on manuscripts within two 


” 


weeks and pay Ic a word on acceptance. 


G-8 and His Battle Aces, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. William Fay, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We need 
war-air adventure stories. Full length novels are 
arranged for.” 


The Lone Eagle, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We spe- 
cialize in war-air and modern air stories. We 
want short stories only—1000 to 6000 words. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks and pay 
lc a word on acceptance.” 


Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Freeman H. Hubbard, Editor; G. H. 
Burck, Associate Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year; $1.75 a year in Canada. 
“We are actively in the market for well-written 
railroad fiction, 1500 to 15,000 words, prefer- 
ably (but not necessarily) from authors who can 
and do sell elsewhere occasionally. Outside of 
illustrations for specific articles, we rarely buy 
photos; but we are in the market for photos of 
railroad oddities (not locomotives) suitable for 
use in our department ‘Along the Iron Pike’. 





Poetry should run between 12 and 24 lines; no 
light stuff, no wrecks, no doggerel, no gush. Some 
of our poetry has been reprinted in the Literary 
Digest; that’s the standard we want. 


“Authors should query us with ideas for fact 
articles, with or without pictures. These should 
be specific and give convincing proof of qualif. 
cations for writing the proposed articles. We 
report on manuscripts usually within five days. 
We pay 1%c a word for fiction and feature arti- 
cles; lc a word for first-person true tales; 25ca 
line for poetry; $1 to $5 for photos, depending 
upon subject and clarity. Payment is on ac 
ceptance.” 

Sky Fighters, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We need war-air 
stories. All lengths: shorts, 1000 to 6000 words; 
novelettes, 8000 to 10,000 words; short novels, 
15,000 to 20,000 words. No fact material. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks and pay 
lc and up, on acceptance.” 

McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Otis L. Wiese, Editor. “We use short stor- 
ies, 4500 to 7500 words. Novelettes, 7500 to 
10,000 words. Serials, 30,000 to 60,000 words. 
Articles are written on assignment. Pays excellent 
rates on acceptance.” 

The Forum and Century, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. 
“We are interested in distinguished bits of fiction, 
with careful attention to smooth writing. Unusu- 
ally good short shorts of one thousand words. 
Controversial articles; also articles on personal 
problems and human behavior. Some verse. We 
pay good rates on acceptance.” 

Eve, 80 Eighth Avenue, New York City. ¢ 
Belle Makarius, Editor. “We use dramatic fiction 
and articles, up to 2500 words in length. Thes 
must have a definite appeal to Jewish women. 
No poetry or drawings. Payment is on publica- 
tion.” 


General, Literary, and Fiction 


The American Mercury, Ridgefield, Conn. Paul 
Palmer, Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ a copy; $3 
a year. “We are interested in quality short 
stories, 2000 to 5000 words. Also short artides 
political, literary, and human _ interest subjects 
Biographies, satire, exposes, etc. Occasionally 
short verse. We report on manuscripts withis 
ten days, and pay 4c a word and up, immediatel} 
on acceptance.” 
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Arts and Decoration, 116 East 16th Street, New 
York City. Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy. “We are interested in 
material about homes, their furnishings and fitting 
gardens; art, music, drama. We do not want 
fiction, or poetry. We report on manuscripts as 
soon as possible and pay on publication.” 

College Humor, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Robert A. Pines, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
l5c a copy; $1.80 a year. “The length of our 
fiction should be 2500 to 4500 words. We want 
realistic stories, reflecting the reaction of modern 
youth to the sociological, ethical, political and eco- 
nomic trends of today, not neglecting influence of 
opposite sex. We prefer articles to be written by 
big names, except where author is an undergradu- 
ate and the subject is of immediate interest. We 
report on manuscripts within one week to ten days, 
and we pay good rates on acceptance.” 

The College Widow, 414 West 120th Street, 
New York City. Fabian Pollachek, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy. ‘“‘We want collegiate 
humor, stressing light, ironic, sophisticated fiction 
with definitely authentic metropolitan collegiate 
background. Short short stories, 500 to 1000 
words; satire on phases of modern education or 
college life ; feature articles with collegiate angle ; 
humorous social essays with authentic collegiate 
background. We do not want the usual ‘rah rah’ 
college stuff, or any sordid proletarian literature. 
We insist that all contributors prove present or re- 
cent affiliations with a recognized college or uni- 
versity. We also use candid campus shots, with 
human interest angles. Sometimes rather slow re- 
porting. Pays $5 per short short.” 

Collegiate Digest, Box 472, Madison, Wisc. 
Frederick J. Noer, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. ‘‘We do not want fiction. 
This is a rotogravure picture magazine, tabloid 
size. We use articles on college subjects that are 
well illustrated with photographs. We pay $3 to 


BOOK AUTHORS 


| have immediate openings for significant books 
of high literary value, fiction and non-fiction. | re- 
quire for seasonal lists circulating library books of 
the romantic, detective, adventure and western types. 
Unpublished stories preferred; book length stories al- 
teady published as serials or one-shots acceptable. 

Last month | mentioned my sale of serial rights 
on @ book already published. As this issue closes, 
two weeks after placement of MILLION DOLLAR 
MADNESS, which will appear in book form next 
all, | have completed arrangements for serializing 
the story before book publication. This, incidentally, 
is my first sale for the author. 








| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
kripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not as yet had books published. The market for "first books 
better now than at any time during the past few years. 
¥ you are an author of one or more published books; 
joe are experiencing difficulties either in selling or com- 
pleting your latest book, bring your problem to me. Among 
on are authors with strings of books already to 
redit. 

Whether your book manuscripts are completed, or yet In 
outline form, | shall be glad to discuss their possibilities 
with you at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 


Marcu, 1937 
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IS YOURS A 


RISING 
MARKET? 


lt will be—when you learn which market 
it should be. Since the start of the year I've 
made 28 sales for NEW writers who depended 
upon my choice of markets for their indi- 
vidual possibilities. (This figure does not, of 
course, include my sales for professional 
authors; or sales | made for new writers to 
whom | sent special market orders.) | have 
calls for so wide a variety of material in the 
slick, pulp, and book fields, that my selection 
of a market for you can be fairly exact; and 
the more you ol ons about yourself, the bet- 
ter will | know what markets you are suited 
for, and how to help you reach them in the 
shortest possible time. 


"You know the up to the minute demands 
of the market as if you had created them 
yourself," writes Henry Coles, famous news- 
paper correspondent. Today alone, as this 
issue goes to press, $675 in sales have come 
through—every sale the direct response to an 
editorial call. 


Do you think you can use the kind of assistance | 
give my clients? Once | know what you can do best 
I'll work with you from outline to finished manuscript 
—and when you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, 
as | do for many of the writers working with me. 
(Twelve have won prizes in the WRITER'S DIGEST 
Contest.) 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop 
all fees. My sales commission is 10%. My rates 
for personal, detailed analysis, suggested revision, 
and experienced marketing of your manuscripts are: 
$! up to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50c 
each. No other fees. No “collaborations.” Resub- 
missions free—always. The thorough help | give you 
in outlining and revising might be called collabora- 
tion, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

Find out for yourself how much my personal in- 
terest can mean to your success—and remember that 
my work with thousands of authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send 
me your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell 
me about yourself, 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


The 
Writer's Market 


- + « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the on/y up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the fifth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction = 
pears in The 1937 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 

ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

(J Send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 1937 Writer's 
Market. ”’ I enclose $3.00. 

(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of 
“The 1937 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 
payment in full. 


Name 


Address . 


een State. . 
My subscription is 


0 new ( renewal (CO extension 











Writer’s Digest Is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

























































$5 for photos on acceptance. 
a day or two.” 

Creative, 816 West Montgomery Avenue, Phils. 
delphia, Penna. Michael Ligocki, James Rowen. 
bergh, and Jay Harrison, Editors. (Formerly 
American Columnists.) Issued bi-monthly; 20¢ q 
copy; $1 a year. “We are interested in brief crea. 
tive stories in light or satirical vein, of high literary 
merit, 1000 to 2500 words. We do not use tales 
of tragedy and frustration or neuroticism. Light 
or satirical commentary on any phase of cultural 
scene, 500 words up. We plan to use modernistic 
wood blocks. 

“We also use several brief, distinctive poems of 
serious tone, publishing no light verse. Creative 
is a quality magazine, having no arty pretensions, 
and at present makes no payment for material. We 
report on manuscripts within three weeks.” 

Crossword Puzzles, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Altha C. Hamman, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. A pulp 
paper magazine devoted to crossword puzzles and 
a variety of other puzzles. ‘“‘We use two short 
mystery story puzzles in each issue. The circum. 
stances of the crime are given and the solution left 
to the reader. The best length for these is 500 
words. We are not in the market for actual cross 
word puzzles. It is advisable to study the maga- 
zine before submitting any material. Solutions 
must be submitted with stories. No photographs; 
no poetry. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks and pay $5 on or before publication.” 

The Falcon Magazine, Room 219, Mead Bldg., 
Rockford, Illinois. Aldo A. Pellin, Editor. Issued 
every 45 days; 15c a copy; $1 a year. “We are 
in the market for short short stories of not more 
than 1000 words, also storiettes of 500 words if 
well written, We would like to contact writers 
who can do the realistic story and make it a well 
rounded yarn instead of a mere incident, although 
we are more than anxious to receive good stories 
in the popular trend. If, in our estimation, a story 
is suitable for our pages, but must be rewritten, 
we point out just how it should be revised. 
Stamped, self-addressed envelope must accompany 
all submissions. No photographs. We publish very 
brief poetry, not over 32 lines. We report on manv- 
scripts within two weeks and pay only in prizes. 

House Beautiful, combined with Home and 
Field, 572 Madison Avenue, New York City. Ken 
neth Kingsley Stowell, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3 a year. “We want articles on 
decoration, gardening, etc., about 1500 words in 


We report within 


length. No fiction. No poetry. Photographs of 
homes and gardens. Payment varies, made 00 
publication.” 


Modern Mechanix, Fawcett Bldg., Greenwich, 
Conn. Tom Mahoney, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “‘We use articles up 
to 2000 words, on new developments and personal- 
ities in aviation, radio, railroads, automobiles an 
other fields of applied science. Preference is give? 
to writers who are specialists in their fields or who, 
because of their situation are able to write at first 
hand. Also use how-to-build articles of interes 
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to home craftsmen and hobbyists. Drawings and 
photographs are essential We pay $3.00 for 
photos.” 

New Masses, 31 East 27th Street, New York 
City. Joseph Freeman, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
lic a copy; $4.50 a year. ‘We are interested in 
short stories of a pro-labor, anti-war, or anti-fascist 
bias. Also news feature stories expressing the 
Marxian point of view in politics, economics, or 
the arts. No photographs, but we do use art- 
work—cartoons and ‘serious——no color. Poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within three weeks and 
pay varying rates, not high.” 

The New York Woman, 11 East 36th Street, 
New York City. James Monahan, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $5 a year. “We are now 
seking serial length novels; preferably with New 
York background; smart, sophisticated, love in- 
terest; usual magazine fiction restrictions and 
taboos will not stand in way of acceptance of the 
right story. Length, 30,000 to 50,000 words. 

“We are also in the market for first personal 
confessional articles. They must be sophisticated 
and above the usual ‘confession’ plane; frank but 
adroitly handled; must deal with situations and 
problems of intelligent women living in New York. 
Short humorous fillers, 750 to 1000 words. Photo- 
graphs: unusual shots of New York. Occasional 
light, sophisticated verse. Reports on manuscripts 
from one to three weeks and pay on acceptance.” 

The Writer’s Monthly, 228 Myrick Bldg., 
Springfield, Mass. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. We do not 
use fiction. We want a few articles on the prac- 
tical side of writing, running from 1000 to 1400 
words. No photographs; no poetry. We report 
a soon as possible and pay by arrangement.” 

Poetry Magazines 

American Fireside, (Formerly Verse-Land) 221 
East River Street, Otsego, Michigan. Albert Emer- 
son Broan and Irene Lillian Brown, co-Editors. 
Isued bi-monthly ; 35c a copy; $2 a year; $3 for 
two years. “We do not solicit fiction. We are a 
home-literary magazine featuring Verse-Land, a 
fine department of 40 to 50 poems per issue. Pre- 
fer brief iyrics. Report is made promptly if 
poems are accompanied by return postage. We 
pay in cash, in subscriptions and in book prizes.” 

The Bard, A Quarterly of Verse, 398 Russell 
Avenue, Jackson, Missouri. Margaret Ferguson 
Henderson, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 35c a copy ; 
$l a year. “A poetry magazine carrying sixty 
Poems each issue, news of the literary world, and 
notes about contributors and other poets of prom- 
inence, The Bard is the American criterion of 
Poetry and we want quality verse from well known 
writers as well as beginners. Usual length, 20 
lines or less though several longer Poems are Car- 
tied each issue. The first poem in the January 
issue was by Josephine W. Johnson, though begin- 
ters of promise were included also. A large pro- 
Portion of our poems are reprinted in various 
newspapers and magazines. No photographs. We 
teport promptly and pay in prizes only.” 


Writer's Digest is your best 
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“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


| WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


etc., done neatly and promptly at 30c per 1000 
words, | carbon copy free. 15c for extra ones. 


MARION E. BROOKS 
Newton, N. J. 


ii) 





















































R. D. No. 3, 
for “B” PICTURES 
BUT The number_of outstanding situations required 
story—The length of a synopsis—Budget Limitations, ges 
pstrations are contained in The Screen Writer’s Guide 
IN ADDITION, we give you a list of the RELI- 


MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS 
YOU MUST KNOW: The kind of stories they 
—How much comedy—How much love interest—How and 
numerous other subjects such as process shots, e 
which enables you to criticize your own stories. This 
ABLE agents in Hollywood. These 10% agents do not 


NEED STORIES $200.00 To $2000.00 
want—What is barred by the Decency Code— 
When to insert dialogue—How to open and close a picture 
library, etc. All this information, together with sample il- 
now x Be - will be sent to you. post-paid for TWO ($2. 00) 
charge reading fees - Sell criticism. Don’t delay, 


money order for $2. — 
AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
P. O. Box 1069 HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

























PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Beautiful Elite Type 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 


Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Poetry, lc per line. Quality work since 1932. 
NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Better Verse, Florence, Oregon. Irl Morse and 
Phyllis Trullinger, Editors. Issued five times year- 
ly; 35c¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want short 
shorts, reviews of outstanding books prose or 
poetry, literary articles, sketches, tales. Also arti- 
cles regarding any interesting phase of modern 
literature or modern poetry, our outstanding, mod- 
ern writers or poets. Out-spoken social-vision prose 
and poetry of social vision without being fascistic 
or communistic also considered. No photographs. 
We report on manuscripts within a week, and pay 
low rates for prose ; no payment for verse.” 

Blue Moon, 3328 19th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Inez Sheldon Tyler, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2 a year. ‘“We want 
poetry; short poems, French forms, sonnets, ron- 
deaus, etc. We report within ten days, and pay 
only in prizes. Self-addressed stamped envelope 
must accompany all contributions and _ corre- 
spondence.” 

Bozart - Westminster, Oglethorpe University, 
Georgia. James Routh, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
50c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘We publish not more 
than one story per issue, 2000 to 5000 words in 
length. Poetry, preferably from 14 to 200 lines; 
prose articles dealing with poetry. No old fash- 
ioned verse. No photographs. We report on 
manuscripts within three weeks and pay only in 
prizes.” 

College Verse, Box 2, Laramie, Wyoming. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly 
from November to May; 30c a copy; $2 a year. 
Organ of the College Poetry Society. “We do 
not want fiction. We are interested in all types 
of poetry, written by college students (under- 


graduates). No photos. We pay $1 a page, on 
publication.” 
Cycle, Homestead, Florida. Lily Lawrence 


Bow, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1 a 
year. “We do not use fiction or articles; we are 
strictly a poetry magazine. We want verse of 
quality, rhymed preferred, short, not more than 
20 lines. No payment, except prizes.” 

Driftwind, North Montpelier, Vermont. Walter 
John Coates, Editor. Issued ten times a year; 
25c a copy; $2 a year. “Special arrangements are 
made with the Editor for all prose matter. We 
use any verse of quality, idealism, authentic color, 
reasonable technique. Poems not over 30 lines 
preferred. Seldom use photographs. We report 
on manuscripts within a few days, but do not 
pay.” 

Fantasy, 950 WHeberton Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Stanley Dehler Mayer, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. “We use 
two short stories per issue. Contemporary Amer- 
ican setting necessary, either rural or urban, but 
must be definitely native. Length up to 4500 
words. Left-wing acceptable. Not particularly 
interested in plot, but much prefer character or 
atmosphere studies. Originality of form or treat- 
ment to be desired. 

“A single critical essay used in each issue. 
Length also around 4500 words, but we'll refuse 
nothing in this line if it seems to add something 


WRITER’s DIGEST 
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to the existing knowledge of a poet, generally » 
American. The article should be scholarly ang 
authoritative. No photographs. Report is rathe 
slow, and we pay only in prizes.”’ 

Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas. Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, Edi. 
tors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year 
“Poems for our magazine are chosen on the basis 
of merit and suitability. The contributors range 
from beginners to experienced poets. There js 
no ‘purchase clause.’ Several prose department 
are used, including notes and comments of inter. 
est to poets and reviews of poetry books. Photo. 
graphs of poets are used under ‘Kaleidograph 
Personalities.” We report within two weeks and 
pay in monthly and annual prizes.” 

The Lantern, 62 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. C. B. McAllister, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. Strictly a 
poetry journal, accepting only high class verse. 

Moods: The All-Poetry Quarterly, Edgerton, 
Missouri. Sterling P. King, Editor. Issued quar 
terly ; 35c a copy; $1 a year. ‘We prefer rhymed 
verse, but free verse is accepted if good. We 
report within two weeks, but do not pay except 
in prizes.” 

Poet Lore, 306 Stuart Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. John Heard, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
$2 a copy; $6 a year. “We publish original plays, 
translations of foreign plays, literary essays and 
poetry. No photographs. We report within ten 
days, and do not pay for material except in copies 
of the magazine.” 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 East Erie 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Morton Dauwen Zabel, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. 
“We want any kind of poetry of high technical 
merit. No humor or children’s verse. We report 
within two weeks and pay $6 to $7 per page, on 
publication.” 

Poetry and Music, 145 Ocean Avenue, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. Albert Eli Slocum, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. A 
magazine of verse and tonal art. “We are in- 
terested only in poetry and musical articles (not 
exceeding 500 words). No photographs. We 
report on manuscripts immediately and pay only 
in prizes.” 

Shards, Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia. Constance 
Deming ‘Lewis, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c . 
copy; $1 a year. “We use verse up to 50 lines 
and articles, 500 words or less, in relation to poetry, 
poets or allied subjects. Ne photographs. We 
report on manuscripts at once, and pay only in 
prizes.” 

Smoke, 218 East 36th Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island. Suzanna Valentine Mitchell and David 
Cornel DeJong, Editors. Issued quarterly ; 25¢ - 
copy; $1 a year. “We want poetry, sixty-five lines 
or shorter, any form or subject matter, but we 
object to stereotyped, glib verse. We are espec 
ially hospitable to young poets who have some- 
thing to say in their own way. We report on 
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manuscripts within three weeks and pay moderate 
rates, on publication.” 

Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. John Gilland Brunini, Edi- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2 a year. 
“No fiction; no articles. We are interested in 
poetry only. Manuscripts considered only from 
members of the Catholic Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica. For information write the Editor. Reports 
on manuscripts within three weeks and pay 20c a 
line, on publication.” 

Vespers, 966 East 25th Street, Paterson, New 
Jersey. Henry Picola, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
50c a copy ; $2.50 a year. “We desire philosophi- 
cal, psychological, metaphysical poetry. High 
standards. Only established poets are welcome. 
Contributions must accompany return self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Poems must be typewritten and 
should not contain more than 32 lines. We re- 
port within two weeks and pay $1 and up for 
material published, on publication.” 

Voices, 559 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Harold Vinal, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a 
copy; $2 a year. No fiction. We want only 
poetry; verse of any kind. We report promptly 
but do not pay.” 

Westward: A National Magazine of Verse, 990 
East Fourteenth Street, San Leandro, California. 
Hans A. Hoffman, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2 a year. ‘“‘We are interested in good 
verse, any type, any length. Also occasional short 
articles on Western subjects. No photographs. 
We report promptly, but do not pay.” 

Wings, A Quarterly of Verse, 939 Woodycrest 
Avenue, New York City. Stanton A. Coblentz, 
Editor. Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We need short poems, lyrics preferred; free 
verse not considered unless extraordinary good. 
Usual limit about 50 lines. Also short reviews of 
current books of poetry; limit about 500 words. 
We report on manuscripts within three weeks and 
pay only in prizes.” 

Rephyrs, 966 East 25th Street, Paterson, New 
Jersey. Henry Picola, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
dc a copy; $2.50 a year. A poetical-religious 
magazine. ‘“‘We desire religious poems by Cath- 
dlics. We need sonnets on the Saints, Francis and 
Anthony. This magazine is open to established 
wnters of religious Catholic poetry, only. Relig- 
lous articles are used, of not more than 1000 
words. There is no payment at present. Sam- 
Ple copies for contributors will be sold at 50c 
tach. We also accept foreign contributions which 
must be written in English.” 


Entertainment Material 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. J. C. Sindelar, Editor. “We are 
interested in books, plays and entertainments, sup- 
plementary readers, teacher’s reference works, spec- 
ial work materials. Everything which we pub- 
lish is with the school in mind, particularly the 


elementary school. Payment is made on accept- 
ance,” 


Marcu, 1937 








Beginners 


Only 
SQ 


O” the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in wtiting and _ pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 




















































WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12rnH Street 


CINCINNATI, HIO 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 
| Name 
Address 
City State 
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* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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“If It Can Be Sold, 
I Can Sell It.” 


I have a great respect for most 
of the gentlemen engaged in 
teaching the art of writing. It 
is a full-time, man-sized job. 
One requiring special qualifica- 
tions. 

Most of these gentlemen do 
have a ‘‘sales service.’’ Obvi- 
ously, if they devote MOST of 
their time and talents to teach- 
ing, the sales service can be 
only a part of their business. 


Having tried -- unsuccessfully -- 
to sell your own work, you 
will probably admit thatSELL- 
ING is also a full-time, man- 
sized job, requiring special abil- 
ities. 

Lacking the ability to teach, I 
do not eventry. BUT I CAN 
SELL. Therefore a sales service 
is not merely a PART of my 
business. It is the whole busi- 
ness. 


May I suggest if you need in- 
struction, to go to a specialist, 
one who devotes his entire time 
to teaching. If you require a 
sales service, turn your work 
over to a man who specializes 


in SELLING. 
DANIEL RYERSON 


Manuscript Sales 
Send for my Sales Plan 


644 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
155 East 39th St., New York City, N. Y. 
In the heart of the publishing district 


I will spend most of my time in New York 
making personal submissions. This will not 
be difficult as about 80% of the editorial 
offices are within easy walking distance. 
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The Willis N. Bugbee Company, 428 South 
Warren Street, Syracuse, New York. Willis N. 
Bugbee, Editor. “Just at present we are inter. 
ested in full-evening plays and clever stunts. We 
pay according to merit of the material, when 
purchased.” 

Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, The Ama 
teur’s Play Shop, 11 East thirty-eight Street, New 
York City. ‘We publish plays, sketches, mono 
logues, minstrel shows, entertainments, and 50 
forth. We do not want material that is in any 
way questionable, salacious, or sexy. All mater. 
ial must be suitable for simple presentation by 
amateurs. We are especially interested in three. 
act comedies for mixed casts with single sets, We 
are not interested in literary or historical plays, 
At the present time this company has much mater- 
ial on hand and is not in the market for any. 
thing new unless it is of the most exceptional 
quality. Payment is invariably made upon the 
signing of the bill of sale, but the average rate 
varies. George M. Rideout is Manager.” 

Frederick B. Ingram Publications, Rock Island, 
Illinois. “We are interested in full length come 
dies, or dramas, suitable for High School produc 
tion. New readings and orations. Also 15 and 
30 minute scripts for radio.” 


Book Publishers 


The Atlantic Monthly Company, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Ellery Sedgwick, 
Editor. ‘We publish outstanding books, including 
works of biography, fiction, personal memoirs, ete. 
We report within two weeks and pay according 
to merit, on acceptance.” 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. J. 
M. Gipson, Editor. Publishers of regional mater- 
ial primarily, but with an interest in the national 
scene. ‘We do not publish more than five or sx 
novels a year. Some of these will be serious novel 
of the Vardis Fisher, George Dixon Snell type; 
and some will be light novels. The proportion 
will vary. Length is not a serious consideration, 
although we ordinarily accept manuscripts of from 
40,000 to 100,000 words. Serious novels mutt 
not only be extremely well written to receive fav. 
orable consideration, but must be important and 
exceptional novels in every respect. 

“We are also interested in non-fiction man 
scripts dealing with authentic episodes in Ame 
ican life of whatever section, especially in the 
American West and Northwest. These should be 
above all, accurate; and they should be impartial 
and truthful. Objectionable material should b 
avoided, as our books are often adopted by school 
and reading circles. We encourage submission of 
rare, uncopyrighted photographs with non-fiction 
material. We do not want poctry. We report 0 
manuscripts within sixty days, and pay on @ royal 
basis.” 

The Greystone Press, Inc., 11 West 42nd Street 
New York City. Denis Hendricks, Editor. “We 
are interested in novels with American backgrou 
preferred. Should be at least 70,000 words 0 
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length. Plays, short stories, juveniles, not wanted. 


Political treatises, ‘light’ fiction taboo. Biographies 
need not be confined to Americans, though Amer- 
jeans are preferred. We are also interested in 
‘stories of the future,’ pseudo-scientific works pur- 
porting to give a picture of the world a thou- 
sand years from now. No poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within three weeks, and pay on a 
royalty basis.” 

Hale, Cushman ©& Flint, Inc., 857 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. Weston B. 
Flint, Editor. “Although we have so far pub- 
lished mainly non-fiction, we are also interested in 
considering novels, provided they are well written 
and show penetrative power on the part of the 
writer. Photographs are always a decided asset. 
No poetry. We report on manuscripts within 
three weeks and pay on a royalty basis.” 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Alfred Harcourt, 
Donald Brace, Charles Pearce, Samuel Sloan, Edi- 
tors. “We are publishers of better kind of good 
selling fiction, biography, travel and adventure, 
juvenile, poetry, questions of the day, history, 
criticism, popular scientific books, and all kinds 
of serious books for advanced readers. We re- 
port on manuscripts within four weeks.”’ 

Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York City. Fiction (30,000 to 100,000 words), 
general literature, juvenile books, travel and bio- 
gtaphy, poetry, educational and technical volumes, 
business, medical and religious works. We report 
within two weeks and pay on a royalty basis.” 

john H. Hopkins & Son, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. C. G. Hopkins, Editor. “We 
are publishers of novels. We want love and 
romance stories, 60,000 words; mystery and west- 
ern stories same length. We report promptly and 
pay on a royalty basis.” 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. “We are interested in any 
type of book-length fiction and non-fiction.” 

Knight Publications, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. S. G. Phillips, Editor. “We 
publish book-length novels and non-fiction. We 
report within two weeks and pay on a royalty 
basis,” 

H. C. Kinsey and Company, 105 West 40th 
Street, New York City. Marie Royle, Editor. “We 
are interested in novels of not less than 70,000 
words, but no mysteries and no juveniles. We are 
also interested in non-fiction, but not in poetry 
and at the present time, not in religious books. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks and 
Pay on a royalty basis.” 


Trade Journals 
Drug Topics, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Jerry McQuade, Editor. “We are always 
In the market for good merchandising stories of 
from 100 to 350 words in length. If possible, 
these should be accompanied by photographs or 
other illustrative material. We specialize in news 
of events in the retail drug field, if these events 
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OLLABO 


If your Manuscript is salable in its original version, I im- 
mediately contact Editorial Buyers for you. But if your 
Manuscript is not salable as you have written it, we go to 
market via a Nathale Collaboration. Your original Manu- 
script supplies the Story Idea. The Nathale (pronounced 
Nath-al’) Studios supply the technique—vivid descriptions; 
characters that live; unique, original plot structures; true- 
to-life dialogue, etc. Scripts may be submitted in any form. 
nly your name appears as the Author. No courses_or 
criticisms for sale. Nation-wide sales contacts. When Col- 
laboration begins, your Manuscript is Re-created, Devel- 
oped, and Ghost-written in the Nathale Studios. CERTI- 
FIED RESULTS: 83% of Nathale Collaborations sold have 
been First Sales for Beginning Writers. Positively no sales 
of exceptionally talented or professional writers are ever 
listed in my advertisements. For Reading and _ Report, 
Enclose $1 for each 3,000 words or fraction thereof. 
70,000 words enclose $23, regardless of length. Recom- 
mended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 





FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


the following Affidavit has been acknowledged by a duly au- 
thorized Notary Public: ‘*The undersigned affiant deposes and 
Says that Nathale Collaborators have appeared in such diversi- 
fied markets as Household, True Gang Life, Boy’s Comrade, 
Gentlewoman, Opportunity, Syndicates, London & Foreign 
arkets, and Publications everywhere. 
Subscribed and Sworn to before me this 10th day of Feb., 
937. Mattie G. Stirling, Notary Public.’’ 











MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
and AGENT (Since 1929) 


San Francisce, California 


WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning potiopentecntnetetee YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now on FR ei Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your e! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 


N. RALPH NATHAL 


814—4éth Avenue 













































A COMPLETE SERVICE —— 


My New York and Hollywood offices pro- 
vide outlets for Short Stories, Books, Sce- 
narios and Radio Dramas. An efficient, 
ethical sales service, free from pretentious- 
ness and flattery. 


Write for descriptive folder before 
making submissions. 


CHARLES CARSON 
Authors’ Agent 
332 Van Nuys Bidg., Dept. WD, Los Angeles, Calif. 









































Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read ‘Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 


earning power. 
It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 

study method, qualify for a positionin any one of th 

many branchesof Advertising. To read this booklet shoul 

rove to be an evening well spent. R 

<i Send your name and address and this free booklet will 

be sent at once. No obligation. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 

3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 3053 Chicago, lil. 

Send FREE booklet ‘*Success in Advertising"’, and full information. 

Name — 

Address— iain 

City 

















State. 

































WRITER’S DIGEST 


. TE are of national importance and significance, Pays 

canal A one cent a word. Uses free lance correspondents 
Speak ENGLISH Wants more, particularly in state capitals.” 

Furniture Age, 2225-39 Herndon Street, Chi. 

orien Pee sh with Sherwin Cody's new tnvene cago, Illinois. J. A. Gary, editor. Issued monthly; 

tion tipo ay, emotes enchay, Pees 50c a copy; $3 a year. “We like illustrated arti. 


% id Seng forfree ook f° How YouCap 
ma gee milena ig Minutes s Day."” Weito today. cles, 250 to 1500 words, on modern merchandising 


N CODY SCHOOL OF NGLISH, 
108" Searle Big. Rochester, N.Y. of furniture, floor coverings, lamps, stoves, refriger- 
Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by ators, electric washers, bedding, radios. No poetry. 
manuscript typist with 9 years’ experience. Carbon We re t t d 

copy furnished. geome » spelling, = rammar wird a manuscripts imme iately and pay 

an unctuation, if desire cripts mailed flat. Up lc a wor for photos, on publicati 
to 10,000 words, 40c; os words, 35c; over $2 P P on. 
a $0c per 1,000. Poetry 1c per line. The Insurance Salesman, 222 East Ohio Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. C. C. Robinson, Edito 
MISS FRA ; ie sy _: 
RANCES M. CUTTER Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We 


26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. , ° 
: do not want fiction. We will consider purchase 
of good action (or candid) photos of life insurance 
BEGINNERS ATTE NTION! men—or of owners or beneficiaries of life insur 
: : : g ance policies who have something unusual to say. 
We want to train new writers to write stories we can Be » th di firs WwW i ? 
market. Send us your best short story and tell us some- etter query t ee itor lrst. e pay $2 to $5 for 
thing about yourself. Our special introductory fee is photos, depending on quality and caption. We 

only $1.00 plus return postage, for critical analysis. . saps 

report on manuscripts within three weeks and pay 


ALADDIN SYNDICATE . ” 
P. ©. Box 78 Alameda, Calif. | °" *°°CP*ance- 
Mill and Factory, 205 East 42nd Street, New 


wri WRI ERS! sith York City. Hartley W. Barclay, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy. “We publish articles on 
Yo industrial management and affairs. No trade 


Ranh doh ‘See Ge 5 to if Pig ind of cr news; no fiction. We report on manuscripts * 
interest” slctores thet SELTO LEARN AE HOME.°Our'per. once, and pay Ic a word and up, on acceptanee. 
sortie fascinating figianacigkin, at low vost in Svare time, Pacific Factory, 637 Call Bldg., San Francisco, 
FREE “BOOK. UNI VERSAL moorbly installments: Pate for California. W. L. Netherby, Editor. Issued 
10 West 33rd Street, N. Y. monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We use ma 
terial slanted toward the factory management-su- 

perintendents, etc. The material may be on 

machine methods, power transmission trends, new 

A and unusual factory installations, etc.; or it may 

How to write, what to fa = touch on personnel handling, accounting methods, 

Cult and where ety : etc. Specific articles on technical subjects, usually 

oan tg ‘Soa have a setting in the 11 western states. Length, 

‘ y approximately 1500 words or double. Good photos 


gifts. Master the art of ie. & a 
self - expression. Make & necessary. We report on manuscripts immediately 


your spare time profit- } and pay according to merit, on publication.” 
sea ose your ideas . Telegraph Delivery Spirit, Suite 805, H. W. 
i} Hellman Bldg., 356 South Spring Street, Los An- 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- : ? “ 
ig ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile ' geles, California. Published monthly; $5 a year. 
Writing, Article riting, . aan i “We con: 
DR. ESENWEIN_ Wcking, Voriiication, Devoted to the interests of the florists. 


























News 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc. taught by our M@ sider short stories and articles up to 1500 words 
staff of literary experts, headed ‘by Dr. J. Ber, 5 long, of interest to florists. We pay Vaca word ; 


Esenwein, famous critic and on Specia = 5 ” 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 15th of month following publication. 


training. Nearty fort — of successful expert- 
ence in the home study field u Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 East Jackson Blvd, 


Hundreds of pupils have written successful [F Chicago, Illinois. Paul Edwards, Editor. Issued 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes ja 4 << 9 » aa inter: 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We are! 


are selling constantly to leading publishers. ba ested in serials and Pl stories, 1000 to 2000 
Our moderately priced courses offer pee what you u words, preferably on trailer subjects. Articles on 


are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, D tion 
practical advice ; real teaching. trailer experiences, trailer construction. escrip 


Our large illustrated catalog giving full u of special trailer equipment. Photographs. Pays 


WRITER'S y ONTHLY will” be 4 an u Ya to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


a seeped a bdvertisement i Western Hotel Reporter, 681 Market Street, San 

ne Se i Francisco, California. J. G. Hilliard, Editor. Is 

The Home Correspondence School “7 sued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. A hotel 

Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass magazine using news and technical articles. No 

photographs; no fiction. Reports on manuscripts 
at once, and pays 20c per inch.” 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


*A D'Orsay Storyette 


IN A 
written 
two of 
made t 

#N 


“You ta 
plots to ch 
time you 
knows how 
of my first story. How I 


WHY NOT FIND OUT WHETHER YOUR NON-SUCCESS. OR 
YOUR LIMITED SUCCESS, IS DUI ro YOUR HAVING 
WORKED ALONG THE WRONG CHANNELS IN THE PAST 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICI 
$3.00 for S I REVISION, SUBMISSI 
words f I I f, ] 
longer stori 
3,000 words 
(or fractior 
to 75,000 w 
words, $ 

This f 
other char 
available 
Service 


Not obtain: 
wasted effort 
“THE TRI 


request. 





Author “The | 
Checks 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE . BEVERLY 


Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 
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Plot Ils What Counts 


In Modern Writing! 


PLOT GENIE WILL FURNISH SALABLE IDEAS 


This remarkable invention will evolve an unlimited number of complete 
plots. It will take any locale, character or idea and give you an outline 
that will stimulate your imagination to create a story that is “different” 
With it you can check rejected manuscripts and learn their weak points 
as GENIE will furnish any combination of plot elements. 


FAMOUS WRITERS USE PLOT GENIE AUTHORS AND EDITORS 
= iat R 
The PLOT GENIE is in constant use by many a ee 





of the most prolific and best-known writers of ZANE GRE‘ 
ie ' ; : E. HOFFMAN PRICE 
tne pre ent la n ind A me Whose lI J. ALLAN DUNN 
EEE REE: AC EN, eon eee DONALD KEYHOI 
om in eer steapy ees M. A. STRANGI 
It has been purchased by Mat lalking Pic ROBERT J. HOGAN 
' , ARTHUR S. HOFFMAN 
ture Stu D use of thelr I writers WILLIAM BRUNER 
t} ore Ser < MceCLURI 
I d tho orl ORGI BRI , 
So f f I MALLEY 
CUNNINGHAM 
ad (51 it mSON W MOWRI 
e GEN 
el 
a e 
GENIE-PLOTTED STORIES ARE SELLING 
luthors with income of $50,000 and more a year are GENIE owners. 
] neu writer ariieé d $7,500 Ut within G Tew moni h .) ajter purchasing 
GENIE. Another new author sold $5,000.00 worth of GENIE-plotted 
stories in one year. Still another earned $2,000.00 in two months and is 
still selling. Thirty magazines chosen at random from a single news-stan 


carried stories by GENIE owners during the month of February, 1937. 

1 student in a creative writing class wrote a Talking Picture Story 
P , . . j F¢ 

around a plot furnished by GENIE. A major studio paid her a jour 


figure price for it. 


WHAT IS THE PLOT GENIE? IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 





LOT GENIE can do for 
P] ) (;I ft i t | | } I an 
write your 
it in the 
1 without 
SSESESEEEEERSE EH eee eeeeee seeeseee seeeee eeeccenssssceees® 
B rINGt 
hel A i¢ I dy H 
pol pbaetietsae : F ) out how the 
source of inspiration, coupled with p PL( GENI tas ites He ‘salable. stories 
t I ii pi T 
is C I ENII 
p it t Or t tiv 
new I th r ig tt yutp 
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